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Copycat! (Why Not?) 

Frankly copying the design of The New 
Yorker, another publisher felt that his city 
could afford a smart, satirical, sophisti- 
cated, and uncommonly clever weekly, and 
so finally founded, after months of rumor, 
The New Orleanian, Other cities with 
magazines of a similar nature are Cleveland, 
The Bystander; Buffalo, Town Tidings; 
Chicago, The Chicagoan; and San Fran- 
cisco, The San Franciscan. 

Instead of The New Yorker’s “The Talk 
of the Town,” The New Orleanian has 
“Uptown-Downtown-Back of Town.” In- 
stead of a “Profile” department for person- 
ality stories there is a “Close-up” depart- 
ment. The New Orleanian will probably 
be a good market for writers, and should 
also be a good magazine, for New Orleans 
by credo and fact abounds in both quaint 
and Gay White Wayian spots that are ever 
fertile to the observing writer. 





. Needs 

The Rotarian, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. sends in the following detailed 
statement of its current requirements: 


Rotarian MS 


“No other magazine 1s quite like The Rotarian. 
Originally a “house organ” for Rotary clubs, it 
has developed into a monthly of constructive opin- 
ion and entertainment read by 150,000 business 
and professional men-living in all parts of the 
world. 

“Contributors to The Rotarian are assured of 
discerning readers. 

“We want well-seasoned controversial opinion 
on timely subjects, such as business practices, uses 
of leisure time, convict treatment, social welfare, 
education, crime prevention, and the arts. 

“Authoritative snterpretations of international 
and domestic affairs; and trends in social policies, 
the press, churches and schools, architecture, sci- 
ence, theatre, national defense, and life and customs 
in various lands. 


“Human interest stories of men and concerns 

that have successfully put into operation the prin- 
ciples of fair-play, honesty and good will which all 
decent business men preach and many practice. 
_ “Frankly, we solicit your interest as a prospec- 
tive contributor to The Rotarian. Many manu- 
scripts come to our desk, but few qualify. That is 
why we are setting forth our specific requirements 
to you. 

“We prefer articles of 1500 to 1800 words. All 
manuscripts will receive prompt and careful at- 
tention. Payment is made at a rate that compares 
with that of other first-class American magazines.’ 














This 
$30 Course 
for Writers 

—$2.5§0! 


Here is your chance to take what was for years 
one of the famous Columbia University Extension 
courses for w ay ges 3 which hundreds of students 
have paid $30—for $2.5 

Professor H. K. Sie has put the exact material 
ot his famous fiction writers’ course into .he chap 
ters of | one helpful volume, ‘Psychology for the 
Writer.” This course deals with the writer’s most 
important tool, a knowledge of human nature. It 
has helped many successful writers solve their two 
most important problems: Making characters alive 
and natural; using the surest—because psycho- 
logically sound—methods of arousing reader interest. 
This book will show you how to use the facts 
psychologists have discovered about human behavior, 
to motivate character action correctly, produce all 
sorts of literary effects, arouse emotion through 
appeal to reader instincts, use the surest tested 
methods of humor, etc.; and with many examples 
will explain just how prominent writers have applied 
correct psychological principles to achieve success. 

With the aid of this book, you can learn what is 
psychologicz ally wrong with your work, getting the 
helpful criticism editors are too busy to give. It 
may mean the difference between a check and a re 
jection slip. Send for it today for free examination, 


Charles Hansen Towne, Editor 
Harper’s Bazaar, says: 


“[ cannot too highly recommend this volume. l 
have never read a book that seemed to contain more 
helpful advice to aspiring writers So many of the 
analyses have been taken from current periodicals 
that the book gains in interest for those who are 
seeking light on the requirements of our modern 
magazines. 


“PSYCHOLOGY 


for the 


WRITER” 


330 pages 
HARPER & BROS. 








FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
Harper & Brothers, W.D.11 
49 East 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for FREE 
EXAMINATION one copy of ‘“‘Psychology for the 
Writer,” by Prot. H. K. Nixon. 
CJ I agree to remit $2.50 within five days of 
receipt of book, or to return it. 
[1 IT enclose check for $2.50. [) Please send 
c.. G& 
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Dear Epitor: 
Saturday Evening Post has few editorial 
rules and is always prepared to break them 
if we like a manuscript well enough. Vir- 
tually the only question we ask of any 
manuscript is, “Is it interesting, and suff- 
ciently so in competition with the rest of 
what the market affords?” 
Inasmuch as we are glad to 


read any 


story and usually can say yes or no on it 
within forty-eight hours, writers do well 


to send us their copy and let us do our 
own deciding. 
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sure, 
send it to 
the Post. 
They buy 
lots of stuff.” 





But some fundamentals follow. Five to 
seven thousand is the preferred 
length for both short stories and articles. 
We have no fiction formulae and expect 
both plot and character in a story. It is 
easier for a newcomer to sell us a short 
story than a serial for the patent reason 
that we print so many more of the former. 
We avoid two-parters and novelettes when 
we can. 

So much depends upon the skill with 
which any given plot is handled that we 
can tell little or nothing from a synopsis. 
With articles, however, an advance outline 
is useful and often will save a writer need- 
less work. We always are glad to pass 
promptly upon such queries. 


words 


Writer’s Digest 


We have four departments — humor, 
verse, Getting-On-in the-World and Out-of- 
Doors. Rates of pay vary widely and are 
arranged only upon acceptance. Payment 
is made by cheque upon acceptance. 

All of the time of part of our staff is 
devoted to seeking out and reading the work 
of new writers. In the first nine months 
of 1930 we have bought first stories from 
more than twenty This is exclu- 
sive of articles and department material. 


writers. 


The Saturday Evening Post buys all 
rights to manuscript, but retains only first 


and second North American serial rights, 


deeding all others back to the writer upon 
request without charge. 
Westey W. Strout, Asso. Editor, 


Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Epttor: 

Several years of experience in writing “person- 
ality sketches” leads me to suggest that Mr. Kunkel 
save his shoe leather and mail a form something 
like this to his future subjects: 


1. Location of farm on which born........... 
2. Spot occupied today by— 
(a) Farm house... ; 
CE) FST SERUIONN sos 5 viee eaisicce dd elee-esicwr 
>. Were you the eldest or voungest of......... 
children? 
BIE ook costa tiaiarn ote w en arsenate eitmae arts 
5. Number of rows beets (approx.) that you 
used to hoe while other lads went fishing... 
6. Why didn’t vou accept pay for-first city job? 
(a) From desire to start at bottom........ 
(b) Because your work was toorotten..... 
Who got promoted when foreman slipped into 
sausage ; 
8. How many reprints will you need?......... 
LyMAN ANSON, 
Wheaton, III. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are publishers of a house organ, SprayZon, 
which goes to Automobile Paint Shops. We are 
interested in obtaining usable pictures and short 
articles for this publication. 

We pay $10.00 a page for written material ; 
to $3.00 for usable pictures. We desire shop kinks 
and short cuts for use in our Spray Dust ip a 
ment and pay $1.00 for each 1dea used on this parc 

If any of your readers desire to submit mater 
for this publication, we will read it promptly eer 
act on it at once, paying on acceptance. Sample 
copy sent on request. Better see one before send- 
ing material. 


$1.00 


Tue Arco CoMPANy, 


FrANK J. McGinnis, Advertising Manager, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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re You a “One Market” Writer? 


A message of immediate importance to established 
writers, and to those ambitious to become authors, 


that will help them increase their incomes. 


The most serious mistake any writer can make 
is to specialize in one type of story. While 
specialization can develop an expert technique 
in a selected field, it may seriously handicap the 
writer's income and reputation. 
Also, since tastes in fiction rise and fall in favor, 
writer at times finds himself 


narrow his 


the “‘one-market”’ 
without any market at all. 

Every author who would assure himself of a 
permanent and of a larger income. 
should learn to write every type of story in a 
To do this demands study of 


the various fiction-formulas, since each type has 


reputation. 
particular field. 


its own peculiar situations, characters, dialogues, 
customs. 
How to Do It 

Eight famous editor-authors will help you. 
Each of them gives you full and definite instruc- 
tions on how to write that type of story in 
which he himself has won a national reputation 
In 25 fascinating practical lectures they impart 
a world of helpful intormation. Through their 
direct and simple advice you can learn, in your 
own home. how to write the most popular and 
salable types of stories in the whole Popular 
Fiction Market. 

If you are an established author, you need not 
be told that this distinguished editorial assistance 
can extend the market for your stories and mul- 
tiply your income. If you are a new author you 
will be influenced by the fact that many well 
known authors have enrolled for the Popular 
Fiction course in order to give themselves a well 
rounded knowledge of fiction writing. 


Write Today For Information 


Get the full facts about this sensible, logical 
way to learn how to write for the Billion- Word 
Market. Without cost or obligation we will 
send you our prospectus explaining the course 
in detail and telling how you are instructed by a 
staff of editor-authors who, by experience and 
training, are hest able to teach you what to write 
and how to write it. Get this book today. It 
may open up to you the richer rewards of the 
entire Popular Fiction Market. Mail the coupon 
Or a post card at once. 


Popular Fiction Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 611, 79 Fifth Ave., New York City 


3 





Western Fiction. 








Eight Famous Editor. Authors 


Assist You NOW 





E. A. CLANCY 

Former Edito1 caey ABS 
Top Notch and et 
others. Author ¥ 
more than 300 

stories. Teache< Author of 


novels 


in the 


other 


lisher. Miss 
Recognized as 
foremost authority 
in ‘confession’ 
field Teaches Con- 
fession Stories. 


A. A. WYN 

R. MARTINI Editor. 
Editor Sky Rid- Trails 
ers, Submarine Aces, 
Stories. Prolific Author 
writer of aviation novels 
fiction. Teache« etc 
Air Fiction. Fiction. 


R. OLIPHANT 
Editor -in-chie! 


Detective Story. 


each 
Detective Fiction. 


A. M RUD 
His stories often 
Evening Post 
magazines 
Former editor 
Adventure. Teaches 
Adventure Fiction 


F. 0. TREMAINE 


Editor and 
5 isher. 1930 





novelettes. 
Teaches War 





A. H. BITTNER 
Editor -in-chiet 
Argosy Weekly. 
Instructor New 
York University 
Teaches Popular 
Fiction. introduc 
tion to course. 





W. VON KETTLER 
Editor oan 
Stories. 1926 to 
1929 Has already 
written more than 
150 stories es 
says and poems 
Teaches Love 
Fiction. 
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POPULAR FICTION INSTITUTE, Inc., 
79 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Dept 611 


Market.”’ 


my own home, how to write the most popular types of enna 


Name 


Address 


City... 


Send me 


your free booklet 


‘Writing for the 


Billion Word 


which explains how eight editor-authors teach me, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
wwe 


| igs gers bum, reform 
school inmate, prize 
fighter, Davey tree salesman 
intermittent winner of scholar- 
ship prizes, Jim Tully started 
a novel one day and Rupert 
Hughes encouraged him. That 
novel sold. So did all the 
following. A recent one se 
cured $18,000 in screen rights. 


Mr. Tully is an honest writer, 


scorning the slick paper maga- 
zines that insist on happy 
endings. His book, ‘‘Circus 
Parade,” 1s published in a $1 
edition and is well worth a 
writer's attention. Tully has 
a powerful chest and arms, a 
fighter’s lithe legs, Irish red 
hair that stands straight up, 
a stomach that, as the years 
go by, will gradually intrude 
itself on your vision, a bril 
liant mind, and a_ helluva 
swell smile. 
% 


UTHOR of over 50 pub 

lished books and creator 
of the mystery fiction char 
acter, Fleming Stone, Carolyn 
Wells is indeed qualified, if 
anyone is, to write instructive 
articles on mystery writing 
Thirty years ago Miss Wells, 
who, by the way, is really 
Mrs. Houghton, was turning 
out juveniles, jingle books, 
and humor books for children 
and adults by the yard. She 
is one of the few authors who 
literally bolsters up the legend 
that our best humorists are 
sad-faced ladies. 


*, 
% 


Read the article about The 


Modern Screen Magazine 


carefully, and if you send in 
material, please see that it 
corresponds with what Editor 
Heyn wants. 

% 


Do you like the handwriting 
article in this issue? No 
doubt about it, handwriting 
will reveal character, not, of 
course, to the extent of telling 
the color of a man’s hair or 
why he wears stiff collars, 
but it will show any domi- 
nant strain in your make-up. 
That’s why many large cor- 
porations hire graphologists to 
go through their “inquiry 
mail.” 
% 


When Mr. Uzzell sent his 
story in tor this issue he re- 
marked, ‘“‘The Writer's Digest 
has improved to such an extent 
that I’m sure the readers 
have improved also. So I’m 
sending you an article that 
is aimed at a better class of 


reader.”” That’s right, Mr. | 
Uzzell, “always slant your | 


story.” 
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AKE YOUR PICK 
of these gies 
of 


at the rate 


we enter the field of popu- 
lar copyrights in a big way! 


Harmony Self Taught 


How to Talk and Debate 


Art of Kissing 

The Art of Courtship 
How to Play the Piano 
Simple Recipes Home 
Cooking 

Latin Self Taught 
Wonders of Radium 
How to Think Logically 
How to Save Money 
How to Enjoy Orchestra 
Music 

Children’s Games 

Revolt Against Religion 
McCabe 

Origin of Religion 
McCabe 

Typewriting Self Taught 
Amateur Magic Tricks 
French-English Dictionary 
Rest Negro Jokes 

Best Irish Jokes 

Best American Jokes 
Comic Dialect Poems 
Humorous Limericks 
Why I Am an Infidel 
Luther Burbank 

Italian Self Taught 
Popular Recitations 
World's Great Religions 


How to Sin 

and Nature of 
Genius 

Nature of Instinct 
Emotions 
Guide to N. Y. 
Sections 
Devil’s Dictionary 
Ambrose Bierce 

Human Origin of Morals 
McCabe 

Humoresque. 

Fannie Hurst 
Psychology of gad 
Simplicity of Rad 

Lives of U. S. Prasiisate 
Conquest of Fear 

How to Fight Nervous 
Troubles 

Hi: ——- of Commercial 


and 


Strange 


Morals in Greece and 
Rome. McCabe 
Phallic Elements in Re 
ligion. * McCabe 

2 Best Jewish Jokes 

Did Jesus Ever Live? 
McCabe 

Facts About Fascism 
About Mussolini 
Common Sense of Sex 
Facts About Cancer 

2 Simple Beauty Hints 
Amusing Puns 

Insanity Explained 

7 Memory: How to Use It 
Puzzles and Brain 
Teasers 


5 Spanish-English 


Dictionary 

Spanish Self Taught 

Love from Many Angles 
Degradation of Woman 

cCabe 

Facts About Puritan 
Morals 

On the Bum 

Eating for Health 

The Dark Ages. McCabe 

3 What Atheism Means 

Photography Self Taught 

Truth About Jesuits 
McCabe 

Sexual Crimes in 
American Law 

Unlovely Sin. Ben Hecht 

Sinister Sex, etc. Hecht 

How to Write Business 
Letters 

A_Mad Love. 

Frank Harris 

Dictionary of Musical 
Terms 

How to Swim 

French Self Taught 

Success Easier Than 

Failure 





20 books for $1 


1209 Charming Hostess: 
entertainment Guide 

Mathematical Oddities 

6 Italian-English 
Dictionary 

1 Facts About Will Power 

5 How to Avoid Marital 

Discord 

Jokes About 

1 Best Jokes o 

3 Better Meals for Less 

Money 

Beginning Married Life 

Right 


Drunks 
f 192 


& 

Party Games for 
Grown-Ups 
Outline of U. S. History 
Care of Skin and Hair 
How to Write Love 
Letters 

Best Hobo Jokes 
7 Psychology of Love and 


ate 
Best Jokes About Lovers 
1250 Companionz ate Marriage 
What Do You Know? 
How to Become U. S. 
Citizen 
8 Ventriloquism Se lf Taught 
9 Side Show Tric 
Explaine¢ 1 
Gamblers’ Crooked Tricks 
=xposed 
2 Best Short Stories of 1928 
Real Aims of Catholicism 
Revolt of Modern Youth 
Meaning of U. S. Con- 
stitution 
Case For and Against 
Sexual Sterilization 


1320 How to Get a Husband 
1321 Fasting for Health 
1322 Confessions of a Modern 


Woman 

Facing Life Fearlessly 

Clarence Darrow 

1330 Facts About Digestion 

1333 Common Sense of Health 

1337 Breakdown of American 
Marriage 

Crooked Financial 

Schemes Exposed 

How to Get a Joh 

Unusual Menus 

Typical Love Problems 

7 Trial Marriage 

Life of Lindbergh 

How to Get Ahead 

Book of Similes 

6 How to Make Wills 

7 What You Should Know 

About Law 

How to Acquire 
vaste 

Is Birth Control a Sin? 

Pocket Cook Book 

Who Killed Jesus? 

Law for Women 

5 Build Your Vocabulary 

Sins of Good People 

Flesh and the Devil 

Is Our Civilization 
Over-Sexed? 

Tobacco Habit 

Those Ultra-Violet Rays 

1392 Confessions of a Gold 
Digger 

2 Stories of Tramp 

My Prison Days 

Unusual Deaths 

Why Wives Leave Home 

How to Get a Divorce 

‘oot Troubles Corrected 

Unusual Love Affairs 

1430 Shorthand Self Taught 

How to Think Clearly 

Strange Marriage 

Customs 

Curiosities of the Law 

Intelligence: How to 

Test It 

1440 Can Man Know God? 

1442 Facts About Graphology 

1445 Wild Women of Broadway 

1448 Character Reading from 

races 





Good 


Life 


1437 
1439 





And we absolutely guarantee that every book you order from this 
announcement is a popular copyright that cannot be purchased else- 
where. We have become famous for reprints of the classics, but now 


WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE 
To Any Address 


in the World! 


Do bse por Forever? 
McC 
End at "‘he World 
Mc6 
Pischaloey of 
Criminal 
American Statistics 
How to Deal With Crime 
How to Become Mentally 
Superior 
Best Jokes of 1925 
What You Should ion 
About Your Sensations 
How Glands Affect 
Personality 
1480 Causes of World War 
1481 The New Immorality 
1484 Why Preachers Go Wrong 
1491 Power of Women 
1493 Wine. Women and Song 
1496 Sexual Factor in Divorce 
1497 Companionate Divorce 
1498 Missouri University Sex 
Questionnaire 
Why I Am an Agnostic 
Clarence Darrow 
Mussolini and the 
McCabe 
Why I Believe in Fair 
Taxation of Church 
Property McCabe 
How to Use Effective 
English in Speech and 
Writing 
How to Overcome Self- 
Consciousness 
Africa, Its Geography, 
People and Products 
DuBois 
1506 How Capitalism Developed 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
1507 A Rational View of the 
Sex Issue 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
What You Should Know 
About Poisons 
The Gay Chronicles of 
Monks and Nuns 
McCabe 
The Epicurean Doctrine 
of Happiness. McCabe 
War Guilt and the Pres- 
ent European Situation 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
Statistics: How _ to 
and Interpret Them 


1450 
1455 
1459 the 
1460 
1468 
1471 


1475 
1476 


1477 


1500 


1501 Pope 


1502 


1503 


1504 


1505 


Use 


1514 Famous Inventions of 
Edison 
Love Affair of a_ Priest 


and Nun eCabe 
Facts You Should Know 
About Gonorrhea 
Famous Eccentric 
Americans 

The Menace of the Mod 
ern Prison 

Harry Elmer Barnes 
Peace Plans from Kant 
to Kellogg 

Harry Elmer Barnes 
Herbert Hoover: The Man 
Getting Into Print: A 
Practical Guide 

Why I Am Not an Atheist 
Why I Believe in God 
Can We Follow 
Today? Debate 
2 Don Quixote. Cervantes 
3 Famous Infant Prodigies 
34 How to Test Your Urine 
at Home 

35 How to Throw 
Facing Death 
MeCabe 

7 Essence of Unitarianism 
8 Rational Sex Code 
Debate with Jesuit Priest 
McCabe 


wn 
Wwhy NL 
coe 7N 


DTN 


Jesus 


a Party 
Fearlessly 








1540 How We Can Live Happily 

1541 What Life Means to Me 
at 72. Clarence Darrow 

1542 Who Started the World 
War Harry E. Barnes 

1543 Is War Inevitable? 
McCabe 

1544 Why I Do Not Believe 
in Capital Punishment 

1545 wey - Do Not Fear 
Je 

1546 An Encyclopedia of Sex 

1547 How Can We Wipe Out 
the Crime of War? 

1548 Popular Chinese Cook 


Boo 








How to Order: 


Just list titles desired by 
number. Order at least 20 
books and enclose money order, 
check or currency at rate of 20 
books for $1—minimum order 
$1. We prepay postage and 
ship at once. Prepaid offer ap- 
plies only when remittance ac- 
companies order Save real 
money by sending cash with 
order. (No C. O. D. orders can 
be sent to Canada or foreign 
countries; these must remit 
by international postal money 
order. ) 


Donn cre coe nnno- 


Use This Simple Order Form for 
Popular Copyrights 





HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 


Dept. A-513, Girard, Kans. 
Enclosed please tind $ 
rate of 20 books for $1 for 
which I have listed by 


Name 


Address 


City. 


NOTE:—If there is not enough room on this blank to list all 
them on another sheet of paper. 


f numbers you want. please write 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


number on the 





which is payment at the 


following popular copyrights 


lines below. 


the 
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LIBERTY PRODUCTIONS CO. L 


s PAL 
OOD. CALIFORNIA 
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Miss Aaerine 1dg-» 
securit ‘ 
Hollywood 
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The Py tr our cl 
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a powerful darana- 


with all pest wishe 
ued success» 
Sincerely» 


And hte 


i 7 
vice-Presiden . 
LIBERTY PRODUCTIONS co 


s for your 


contin 


LTD. 





The above letter from a large Motion Picture 


Producer is PROOF that my services are honest. 
reliable and EFFECTIVE. 

Note that like other studios, they DO NOT 
consider unsolicited manuscripts yet read and con- 
sider any original stories I submit. 

Reading for 1931 programs is now under way 
at the studios. I need a fresh supply of material 
which may be called for on a moment's notice. 

If you really desire to sell to this profitable 
market and want honest personal representation 
with 12 years’ experience, write for free folder. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
423 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Dept. D-10, 
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Writer’s Digest 


Dear Eprtor: 

Superlatives are dangerous as dynamite at times 
but, without fear of being blown up by complica- 
tions and contradictions, I hasten to express my 
opinion of the article on “THE PHOTOPLAY 
MARKET TODAY” by Carl Laemmle, Jr., in 
your October issue. 

My eye, during the last year, has fallen on a 
number of articles purporting to be for the help 
and guidance of would-be scenario writers. 
Twaddle they were for the most part. 

But Mr. Laemmle’s article is made outstanding 
by its direct, intelligent and intelligible presentation 
of what is a real studio problem (not only his 
studio—every studio!) It is his courageous direct- 
ness in setting forth what the studios need that 
makes this the most helpful article of the year. 

Moreover, it presages the dawn of a new day 
for talking pictures when a man in Mr. Laemmle's 
position so clearly envisions what must be the 
technique of this art, for art it is in spite of all 
the abuses of that word and in spite of the neces- 
sity of making it vay. Perhaps my enthusiasm 
wells from the fact that Mr. Laemmle so clearly 
states what | have been advocating for a year or 
more as talking picture technique—pantomimi 
action with a logical interspersion of only such 
dialogue as is necessary to tell what action 
cannot tell. 

Why did audiences the country over laugh at the 
first talking picture made by a certain formerly 
idolized “screen lover?” Not because of slightly 
imperfect control of his sibilants but because he 
talked in the love scenes where he should have been 
acting. All the world knows that the most ardent 
moments of love are the silent ones and all the 
world snickers and giggles when the ardency of 
love is made vocal. 

When talking pictures “came in,” the scenarists, 
who had been trained and were thinking only in 
terms of photographable action, could not write 
dialogue. The wise-cracking title writers could 
write brilliant lines but could not make them 
“connect.” 

“Ha, ha!” said the motion picture producers, 
“We'll hire the Broadway playwrights! They're 
the dialogue boys!” 

And so they brought them out from Broadway 
by the dozen and, as Harry Carr says, “poured the 
riches of Araby into their laps only to find that 
they were one-story writers” or that they set cheir 
characters down in one room and let them talk on 
forever. They had not the least conception of 
what our beloved militant, Welford Beaton, calls 
“the flow of motion” Somewhere between the 
technique of the silent picture scenarist and that 
of the playwright lies the technique of talking 
pictures—and that is the technique so clearly 
pointed by Mr. Laemmle. 

Now if you want to fill my cup to overflowing 
and to give your readers another treat, seek an 
article by one of the keenest minds in the motion 
picture business, Welford Beaton, publisher of 
“The Spectator.” 1 don’t know the man; | merely 
know his work. Read a copy or two of his paper 
and then ask him to tell your readers what is meat 
by the flow of motion. It would make a wonder ful 
“follow-up” on Mr Laemmle’s splendid article. 

L. K. DEIGHTON, 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 


Epitor’s Note: We welcome an article from 


Mr. Beaton. 
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Dear EpITor: 

Station managers such as myself are constantly 
on the lookout for new ideas in continuity form 
which will accrue to their individual stations a 
greater listener audience and particularly ideas 
which may be produced primarily, perhaps, as 
good will or sustaining programs, but which might 
eventually appeal particularly to our advertiser to 
aid him in finding a greater market for his product. 

Station KMOX, The Voice of St. Louis, Hotel 
Mayfair, St. Louis, is particularly interested in 
manuscripts of fifteen to thirty minutes’ duration 
which would be produced once a week and could 
continue for thirteen weeks at a minimum, with 
a continuation for twenty-six weeks or longer if 
advisable. We would also be interested in series 
of daily sketches running either five, ten or fifteen 
minutes in duration. 

Might I also add that we are chiefly interested 
in ideas which are not at_ present being produced 
on the air and in a sustaining interest in the series 
to intrigue our listeners to tune in each week for 
the specified program. 

Manuscripts submitted to radio stations along 
these lines should embody one complete episode 
showing style, development of plot and dialogue. 
together with a resume of each of the other epi- 
sodes in the series 

Each episode should be a complete story and yet 
carry over in some manner to the following week 
in order to keep up listener interest. It has been 
our experience that a cast of characters should be 
limited to six as a maximum and to four if possible. 


GEoRGE JUNKIN, 


Director-Announcer. 


Dear Epitor: 

Apropos “Mr. Winterbottom’s” facetious re- 
sponse to a sincere business-like request of THE 
Writer’s Dicst “concerning the exact editorial 
requirements of The New Yorker” (reprinted in 
full in Writer’s Dicest, September, 1930), an 
officiously offensive Manhattan mentality is dis- 
played—here sub-titled “That New York Slant.’ 

New York editors standardize the United States 
upon a jazzy Bowery complex, little short of the 
grotesque, convincing the world of decent and 
respectable writers that their own views of life 
are hopelessly antiquated and copybookish. Those 
writers brave enough to portray the backwoods 
(i. e., everywhere else but on Manhattan Island) 
are constantly told that the characters in their 
stories are not real, that their dialogue is unna- 
tural, and full of hooey, simply because their heroes 
are not always gangsters, but instead most often 
are everyday folk, editorially condemned because 
of their everyday English and everyday life! 

Exactly as coon songs and rag-time gave way 
to the universal demand for something better in 
popular music, so, too, the current universal de- 
mand for something better in popular periodicals 
must be complied with. The majority of the maga- 
zine-buying public will not stomach much longer 
the whimsically preferred argotized fiction ac- 
cepted and printed by self-deceived editors who 
imagine their choice to reflect creditably the halo 
of up-to-dateness upon themselves—a pitiable stag- 
ger, it appears, to prove that they are not scholarly 
mossbacks—no indeed!—and thereby indispensable 
to the prosperity of their several publishing firms. 
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If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts. write 


F r e e for a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the exact 
word for your every shade of meaning 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


Ny 





“aN } Yi N We are interested in pur 
PLAYS W ANTED chasing three-act Comedies 
and Comedy-Dramas to play full evening. Plays suitable for 
High Schools and Adults. Manuscripts solicited from writers 
only. Cash on acceptance. Let us look yours over. 
PAINE PUBLISHING CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Business Magazine Writing Experience 
of at least six months or more. If you have had it 
we may have a proposition of interest to you. Give 
full journalistic and business experience, age, etc., 
with snapshot of yourself in first letter. All letters will 
be answered. Address Box 10, care Writer's Dicesr, 
22 East Twelfth St.. Cincinnati, Ohno. 








$5000 Prize Play Contest 


Particulars on request 


The Penn Publishing Co. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 











Now! tihustrate 


Your Own Slories 


with 


4 PHOTOGRAPHS 






€arn 30% MORE 


New, Easy Method Qualifies You 
As Expert Photographer 

y LUSTRATIVE photographs not only insure readier accept- 

ance of your manuscripts, but also enable you to receive 30 t 
40% MORE for every story or special article. And taking good 
photographs--photographs that will literally make your words 
LIVE—is now made easy through our Simplified Plan which 
qualifies you as an expert motion picture or “‘still’’ photographer 
Previous experience unnecessary, High quality, practical motion 
picture or professional ‘‘still’’ camera given free of extra charge 

set us tell vou, without cost or obligation, how you can 
enhance your chances of acceptance, and add to your income 
Mail coupon TODAY. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. T-7247, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 
Established 1910 


‘Opportunity Coupon 7 





| N. Y. Institute of Photography, i 
Dept. T-7247, 10 West 33rd Street, 
| New York City. | 
Please sens me details as to how | can use photographs 
to sell more mz anuscripts and make more money. I am inter 
| ested in ( ) “Still” Photography or ( ) Motion Picture | 
| Photography | 


PND 8656-6008 SidaR. Saeeneans Shope Keomeoae 
| Address eae éaciwass serbcanasemaee 


| cw SUBIR. cevcvcccccees | 
eee es ee 
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“AS I read it over and realized how ‘“YOUR analysis of character by studying 
strictly true it was | wondered that handwriting is the truest thing I ever 
anyone could, by glancing ata few written saw. You read me better than I could 
words, actually picture one’s life. Indeed read myself. If you read others as you 
all that you have said is true.’—Libbie have me, you are a wonder.’’—Isabella }. 
Sprague Phillips. Ingalese (Dodd, Mead © Co. list). 
@. @, 
“EYVERY writer should get your ‘“(\N May 31, 1928, I received an 
analysis. Irrespective of its complete analysis of my handwriting. It was, 


accuracy, there is certainly enough truth to put it mildly, a startling revelation. 
in its revelations to cause a man to face You told me lots of things I know and 




















himself and consider facts in relation to lots of things I ought to know. But 
his endowments that he is accustomed to mainly, you were such a help to me in 
subconsciously avoid. With the exception what I wanted to know about mainly— 
of this question about whether I could write.” 
‘talent’ —and that may Esther L. Schwartz (E. P. 
be true — your analysis If I cannot help you I do not} Dutton & Co. lists). 
was convincingly and want your money. If you want 
startlingly true.""—John | to know yourself —what you or 
Paul Jones. have to use in building a suc- “Mr. Bunker does give 
@, cessful life, wrap a one dollar | interesting and valuable 
= : bill inside a two-page pen-writ- information.’’ — Ray- 
All of the things you ten letter and send it to me. mond S&S. Spears. . 
said about me are correct. M. N. Bunker, American Insti- : 
... Lam beginning to un- tute of Grapho-Analysis, Kansas ox 
derstand why so many City, Missouri. “I was astonished and 
readers of magazines re delighted by your anal- 
spond to articles and ysis. It was right to the 
departments on handwriting.".—One of point and true in every respect.” — 
the ‘‘high brow”’ editors in New York. Genevieve Gilbert, Hollywood Producing 
@, Studios. 
e@, 

“It is extraordinary how truthful your ‘tents t sine samme tex tes seein’ 
conclusions are-——and how complete.’’—- ol vent aadlews, {tad we te Oe 
Vera E. Welch, Editorial Department, Si Mca Mina ll Pena ee: id ; 
The Chatelaine, Toronto, Can. ee ee ee es ee a en 

tell so much about me.’’—Philip H. Love, 
@, author, “‘Andrew Mellon—the Man and 
““TYVERY word you wrote was the truth. His Work. 
I gave the article to several friends. mm 
Everyone said, ‘This man must know “I do believe there ts much in Grapho 
you, for your mother could not depict Analysis, and have always been interested 
you more accurately. You never saw me_ in the subyect.’’—Rex Beach. ’ 
and I am sure know ag “ee 
— y u er 
vn aguas Bagel outing ie fot minty dape four repre Pm ecscbi wise 
Sas thane ik 6 toaet to we magazines have asked me 8 rec- is surprisingly accu- 
you—You are no Oe Te CE MT NNT sate, showing the 
tig for thei: publications. We have not had a . c 
fake.’’ — Rosa Zag- finest powers of 
noni Marinoni, genie soemy Sr employment. Grapho-| i syalization and 
Chairman, Arkansas naprige offers much as a profession, and] aeduction.” — Wil- 
Tidention of Wom- as an aid to the writer. Information on ene S. Tat: Pabie.. 
en’s Clubs. cee. Popular Aviation. 
a 
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But the disquieting note to this doctrine is the 
command to write and submit only what the editor 
wants, which in view of the lightning changes in 
editorial staffs is disillusioned proof that such 
editors’ opinions (not judgment) were not so very 
waterproof after all, else why the transfers of 
editors and the breathlessly quick changes in edi- 
torial policies? 

This New York slant is just a village viewpoint 
slant that has long since proved fallacious to the 
financial and influential cost of little old Man- 
hattan Island—proved, mind you, in the growing 
success of numerous single and grouped monthly 
publications now scattered all over these United 
States—the sure and undeniable signs of the times 
when Bowery creed and Bowery crime, like Tam- 
many, will be outlawed by good custom and ren- 
dered obsolete by good taste. 

WiutraM O. Isertoca, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Eprtor: 

War Birds, which, incidentally has the largest 
circulation of any of the air magazines, has a ready 
hole for short stories. They need not be confined to 
the Western front and they should not concern 
themselves with page after page of dog-fights. 
Above all, we want the character-action story with 
the war as a background. Let us see a hero that 
any of our readers can place in his mind as him- 
self and live the yarn as he reads it. After all, 
the story of human emotions and their reactions 
under dramatic conditions are the stories that hold 
all types of readers. Planes, maneuvers and the 
war as a whole should be used merely as props 
and foils to bring out your story of a human. 
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Another bit of technique that will do much to put 
a yarn of this type on the “pay list” is that interest- 
compelling opening. Spend a little time on that 
and make it so dramatic or so interest-catching 
that the reader will simply have to go on with 
the yarn. 

War Aces is anxious to buy the “different” story. 
Much of the above holds good on yarns for this 
magazine, but every story for War Aces must have 
that “something” about it that marks it from the 
usual air story. It must be told from a novel view- 
point; it may have an unusual style; it can have 
the “artistic” ending; it can be tragic; in short, it 
must be as different from the air story that has 
been written for the last three years as day is 
from night. 

There is also a nice spot for articles, both his- 
torical and informative, on both magazines. These 
must be authentic and should be accompanied by 
pictures pertinent to the text. 

Length limits for both magazines are up to 
25,000 for novels, to 15,000 for novelettes, and to 
6000 for shorts. The greatest need is for shorts 
and articles. No novels or novelettes will be pur- 
chased for some time on War Birds. 

C. W. Mowre, Executive Editor, 
100 5th Ave., New York. 





Dear EpitTor: 

I have examined the checking copy of your maga- 
zine sent me for October, and noted the article 
therein by Edwin T. Grandy. I am somewhat 
surprised that you do not include our firm in the 
list of independent music publishing houses. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS, 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 











DIGEST with their stories. 


requiremen ts. 


inquiry get personal answers. 
their problems. 


mation and help. 
how to make salable stories out of them. 


amount of time you give to your writing. 


F you want the best help available, 
problems. I'll answer. 


552 Riverside Drive, 








MY FIRST CLIENT IS SELLING 


NE MONTH ago as I write this I first announced I would help the readers of WRITER’S 
Today my first client called and told me of the sale of a second 
story. I have been able to help this writer, and I can help you, because: 
1. I am writing and selling stories of my own. 
Academic criticism and theories don’t bring checks and I don’t use 
them. I tell you specifically why your story is wrong for the markets to which you 
have submitted it; and if it has editorial possibilities, I make detailed suggestions for 
necessary changes, frequently giving an entirely new revision of your plot. 
I give no courses and have no “‘come on”’ literature. If you don’t show definite 
possibilities of selling soon, I tell you so. 
ideas, plots and stories for the markets you wish to reach. Even your first letters of 


Your problems interest me. I like to‘ 
I am continually learning new things about the writing game, as 
every writer does who stays in it and keeps writing, and I pass on this new infor- 
I like to take a fellow’s ideas and experiences and show him 


Collaboration for three or six months’ period $20 to $30 a month, depending upon the 


Manuscript criticism, until December first, 
seventy-five cents for each additional thousand. 
write me frankly about yourself and your 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories, articles, reviews in literary, illustrated, 
and pulp-paper magazines. 


Each magazine differs in its 


If you do, I'll collaborate with you on 


‘talk shop,”’ to help other writers with 


$3 for stories of 3,000 words or less: 


New York City 
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In this issue of WRITER’S DIGEST 


Wesley W. Stout, associate editor of Saturday Evening Post, writes: 


“All the time of part of our staff is devoted 
to seeking out and reading the work of new 


writers. 


In the first nine months of 1930 


we have bought first stories from more than 


twenty writers... 


.. exclusive of articles and 
department material.’ 


A. A. Wyn, editor of Magazine Publishers, Inc., writes: 
“We are especially interested in the work 
of new writers, and have featured the 
work of many unknown writers.” 


At one time or another during the 
past year, the editors of scores of 
large, prominent magazine companies 
have reiterated the above statements. 
The new writer is eagerly and ear- 
nestly watched by all progressive 
publishing houses. Otherwise do you 
think all the prominent editors and 
publishers would ever bother to waste 
their time writing exhaustive articles 
for WRITER’S DIGEST? Such 
widely different, nevertheless impor- 
tant, editors as H. L. Mencken and 


Hugo Gernsback have sent articles to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. They are 
interested in you. Are you interested 
in their messages and their appeals 
to you? If so, read WRITER’S 
DIGEST regularly every month. 
It’s well worth your time, and we 
know it’s worth your money. That’s 
why more writers rad WRITER’S 
DIGEST than read all the other 
writer's magazines combined! Let 
WRITER’S DIGEST help you do 
better work. 


An Added Inducement for Your Subscription to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Gentlemen :—Please enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST starting with the December 


noe. Lento s..—......—.. an per omer Number... =~ 2. listed below. 


1. Laurence D’Orsay’s new book, Writing 
Novels to Sell and a year’s subscription 
to WRITER’S DIGEST—$3.50. 

2. Making Laughs Pay, an instructive book 
on humor writing, and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to WRITER’S DIGEST—$3.00. 

3. College Dictionary, 1150 pages, cloth 
bound, and a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST—$2.00. 


4. The Business of Writing, a book for 
beginning authors explaining many per- 
plexing points in writing and told in 
an entertaining style, and year’s subscrip- 
tion to WRITER’S DIGEST—$3.00. 

5. Elements of Plot Construction and a 
year’s subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST—$2.00. 

6. Writing for the Trade Journal and a 
year’s subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST—$2.00. 
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Liberty’s Editorial Policy 


Interest, Sincerity and Spontaneity are Prime Requisites of 
“Liberty” Stories and Articles 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


W HEN Liberty is mentioned in literary 
circles, it is most often associated 
with the “short short story.” Every week 
several thousand writers bundle off their 
tabloid brain children and hopefully await 
the mailman’s arrival with a hundred-dollar 
CROEK. 6...+:. But to the professional writer, 
such tremendous competition represents too 
long a chance; is too much of a gamble. 
It is the hope of landing regularly with con- 
ventional length shorts that inspires the seri- 
ous writer’s interest in Liberty. 

How many of you who are hoping to land 
in this seven-year-old magazine, that has 
achieved the tremendous circulation of two 
and a quarter million copies weekly, have 
any definite idea of what differentiates the 
Liberty story from those in one of the other 
great national weeklies? How would you 
like a chat with its editors, and a glimpse 
of its editorial rooms? 

The News Building, one of New York’s 
most “modernistic” skyscrapers in which 
Liberty's new offices are located, is itself 
suggestive of the policy that has made 
Liberty’s position secure among the great 
national weeklies. You are whisked to the 
ninth floor in an automatic elevator and find 
yourself in a walnut-panelled reception 
room... awe-inspiring, perhaps, to one un- 


familiar with sumptuous modern offices. 
But Liberty’s personnel, you will find, are 
delightfully human. 

As is necessary in all large magazine 
offices, Liberty’s manuscripts are culled by 
a staff of “readers,” and only the worth- 
while ones handed to the editors. Of these, 
which in the case of conventional-length 
short stories may be twenty to thirty a week 
—stories that are worthy of publication in 
Liberty—only three or four can be chosen. 
The best story wins! 

Simple, and almost startling proof that 
Liberty's editors buy the best story they 
read regardless of its author is seen in the 
instance of Parker Bloser, who copied a 
story from something written by Zona Gale 
and mailed it to Liberty. The editors of 
Liberty bought the story from Mr. Bloser 
at once and sent him a check. Meanwhile 
Zona Gale heard of the plagiarism, as did 
several thousand other people, each of whom 
advised the editors of Liberty of Mr. Blos- 
er’s trickery. 

We mention this as an actual fact, prov- 
ing that Liberty buys the best story offered 
to them, and not, as disgruntled writers may 
assume, the one with the biggest name. 

“The first requisite of a manuscript for 
Liberty is interest,” says their Fiction Edi- 
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tor. “All stories that come to my desk are 
stories that the other readers have decided 
hold enough interest to be held for my de- 
cision. Liberty publishes types of stories 
that appeal to certain readers who discover 
themselves to us in the “vox populi’” letters. 
We are always looking for good stories of 
every character.” 

Asked if Liberty would purchase a story 
from an “unknown” he smiled, and answered 
enigmatically, “Certainly—perhaps too much 
so.” And he handed me the copy of the 
September 13th Liberty and pointed out an 
editorial entitled “Plagiarism: The Folly 
of It”—a public apology for the publication 
of a story in Liberty referred to in a previ- 
ous paragraph. 

“Tt is a misapprehension among young 
writers that their work is not given fair 
consideration,” this editor continues. “With 
us the story counts—if it has sincerity and 
spontaneity, and is a story we feel our read- 
ers would like, we will buy it. We turn 
down the work of many so-called ‘big- 
names’. . . No, the young writer does not 
have to worry one bit if it is a good story. 
It will have careful consideration. We are 
open to any one who has the goods. 

“Our large number of readers, of course, 
demand a wide variety; the stories we like 
are those in a light, frank vein—we do not 
like the falsely motivated story. Interest, 
sincerity and spontaneity are the keynote 
of an ‘accept’ for Liberty. We use short 
stories up to 6,000 words. We are usually 
well supplied with serials.” 

As all other editors, the Fiction Editor of 
Liberty urges the prospective contributor to 
familiarize himself thoroughly with the 
magazine before attempting to write for it. 
It is only by a constant reading of a gen- 
eral-interest magazine that one can grasp 
the scope of its policy, can gauge the types 
of stories it most prefers. 

But one must go deeper than the surface ; 
one must attempt to visualize the person 
who reads the magazine in question, for 
after all, the reader is the ultimate judge 
of every story. The editors themselves, even 
if they wanted to, are often unable to define 
their own policy with real clarity . .. are too 
near their subject to consciously point out 
its significant features. 
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Who, then, reads Liberty—and what does 
he look like? 

The various “contests” which have been 
conducted in Liberty, such as the “Limer- 
icks,” have been not merely to increase cir- 
culation, good-will and the desire to pur- 
chase another copy next week—as might 
be supposed. They were also to determine 
just who are the majority of the readers of 
Liberty and where do they live. This sur- 
vey reveals that from seventy to eighty per 
cent of the circulation is in urban centers. 
The readers are about equally divided be- 
tween the sexes. They are composed mainly 
of middle class men and women. They read 
Liberty going and coming from work per- 
haps, or at lunch hour—their time is limited. 


SURVEY of Liberty’s contents over a 

period of several months will reveal that 
they lean toward the sensational, the subtly 
suggestive. They enjoy such feature writ- 
ers as Viiia Delmar and realistic, frank 
stories that more conservative magazines 
would not choose to publish. They do not 
use “sex” stories. They do not make apolo- 
gies for the “younger generation’—they 
frankly approve of it. The sentiment in the 
large cosmopolitan centers is against Pro- 
hibition, so Liberty's editorial policy is 
against the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The average reader of Liberty is too busy 
keeping up with his swift pace to worry 
where he is heading for, or to lament the 
passing of “the good old days.” He re- 
alizes, and is willing to admit, that moral 
and political standards of yesteryear may 
not be for the best today, and is willing to 
change them. 

Liberty’s stories usually move at a swift 
pace; their style is graphic and potent. To 
achieve this swiftness of motion, the ob- 
jective treatment of characters is often used 
in Liberty stories; most other magazines 
prefer subjective characterization. 

By way of what Liberty actually uses, let 
us take a recent issue and briefly survey its 
contents. 

“Fellow Prisoners,’ by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
is an unusual war story—a dramatic yarn 
laid entirely in a German prison camp, and 
sans the usual gory glory of the battlefield. 
An intensely human story of a British cap- 
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tain, nearly two years a prisoner of war, 
who discovers that his best friend, Digby, 
just recently captured, has seduced his wife. 
. . . Then comes the news of the Armistice 
—and Captain Allison holds out his hand to 
the man he had wanted to kill. 

“We bought this because it was an excel- 
lent story—not because Philip Gibbs wrote 
it,” said the editor. And certainly no one 
can dispute that it is an excellent story. 
War short stories are not so generally in 
favor these days—but this one had an irre- 
sistible “different twist.” 

“Happy Ever After,” by Dale Collins, 
concerns a couple taken off a South Sea 
island on which they had been shipwrecked 
three years before. It presents in a light, 
sophisticated vein, the reactions of the pas- 
sengers to the modern “Adam and Eve” and 
their glamorous romance—and in practically 
the last paragraph Mr. Collins reveals that 
the couple were married before their misfor- 
tune—and that three years alone in the “Gar- 
den of Eden” has so thoroughly disgusted 
them with each other that they are seeking 
divorce at the first opportunity. 

Perhaps this story will not appeal to all 
who read it. Quite a few may prefer the 
ending most writers would have given it— 
the conventional glamorous consummation 
of romance. But the “different twist” Mr. 
Collins gave it, the lightly cynical touch, will 
appeal to the sophisticates among Liberty’s 
readers. 

Both the above stories are obviously aimed 
at the urban group of Liberty’s readers; the 
story, “Windfall,” by Frederick Merrill Tib- 
bott, is slanted to please their rural and small 
town readers. It is a rather conventional 
story of young love and conflict in the lum- 
ber camps. The author’s semi-humorous 
descriptions lend considerable charm to its 
style. From the brief sketch about the 
author of each story published in Liberty, 
it would seem that this is Mr. Tibbott’s first 
appearance in that magazine. . . 

“Red Roses,’ by Gibbs Hofmann, is the 
short short story that won the $100 in this 
week’s Liberty. The author is an experi- 
enced newspaperman, but this was his first 
try at fiction. It is a complete story, has 
a real plot—which so many of the attempts 
at “short stories” so deplorably lack! Con- 
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sider this first paragraph—how much it tells 
in a few words; how it cannot fail to in- 
trigue the reader and make him want to see 
what it’s all about: 

The strangest thing about the events 
in this story is that although Charles 
Wentworth left a record explaining 
them, he does not know they occurred. 
Wentworth — “Happie” Charlie Went- 
worth, who became stone deaf and lost 
his left arm when American troops 
made their début at Cantigny—is hope- 
lessly paralyzed now. But he cherishes 
a remembrance that will live forever. 


Then Mr. Hofmann introduces us to 
Joseph Greer, whose father disinherited him 
for marrying a woman of no social stand- 
ing, and who is insanely jealous of his pretty 
wife. She mentions meeting the crippled 
veteran next door. She wants her husband 
to come with her to visit him and cheer him. 
He makes a scene, believing she is infatu- 
ated. When he returns late that night, hav- 
ing worked overtime due to the heavy trad- 
ing in a falling stock market, he sees his 
wife coming from the veteran’s apartment 
in negligée. He promptly shoots her and 
kills himself. 

Two days later a friend of Wentworth’s 
finds him unconscious in bed, and a letter 
addressed to him in “Happy Charlie’s” writ- 
ing explaining that he had had a terrible 
paralytic attack; both his legs had given 
way, and he had dropped to the floor, help- 
less. He had called for help, and a beauti- 
ful woman had finally come through the 
window from the fire escape (as his door 
had been locked), and helped him to bed. 
He asked his friend to send her a bouquet 
of red roses. 

The friend did as instructed; put the 
roses on Nora Greer’s casket at the railroad 
station. Then he took a rose from the bou- 
quet and brought it to Wentworth. 

Mr. Hofmann’s last paragraph is a jewel: 

“Nora sent you this,” Rogers wrote 
for him. “She is moving to her home 
in Ohio and asked me to tell you she 
will carry your roses all the way.” 


“(\F COURSE, we receive many thou- 
sands of short short stories,” Liberty's 
(Continued on page 66) 















































































Writing Mystery Stories 


By CaroLyn WELLS 


Author of “The Red-Headed Girl,” “The Doomed Fire,’ “A Face Card,’ 
“The 14th Key,’ “Feathers Left Around,’ Etc. 


RESENT-DAY Detective Fiction is 

distinctly and definitely divided into 
two classes. And, as the poet puts it, never 
the twain shall meet, so never shall one 
class impinge on the other. 

The two types or schools are the orthodox 
analytical detective story, and the thriller, 
or underworld story. Booksellers probably 
will tell you that these two kinds sell about 
equally well. This is because the readers 
of Detective stories are about evenly divided 
in their tastes. 

The audience that loves Detective fiction 
for the joy of solving the puzzle set by the 
author, prefers the straight story with the 
crime committed in the first chapter and 
solved in the last chapter, the intervening 
chapters being given over to clues, evidence, 
testimony, and deduction. The other audi- 
ence demands action, wild and filled with 
danger; hairbreadth escapes; detailed ac- 
counts of thugs and yeggs, gunmen and 
gangsters, with their jargon and slang, their 
blackjacks and life preservers. 

The choice is a matter of personal taste, 
and can not be disputed. To some it might 
seem that the better class of readers, from 
a literary point of view, would prefer the 
analytic story. But this is not necessarily 
so. Many of our great roll of Detective 
story fans, which, as all the world knows, 
embraces statesmen, college professors and 
presidents, are keen for the underworld 
story. Edgar Wallace has as many adher- 
ents as S. S. Van Dine. Crook stories 
are as popular as the Sherlock Holmes type. 

But there are only these two classes. 
Practically all the enormous output of mys- 
tery fiction falls easily into one group or 
the other. 

At the beginning of this century, few self- 
respecting business or prominent politicians 





would be seen carrying or reading a detec- 
tive story. 

Now, if you would be mistaken for 
Herbert Hoover, Dwight Morrow, J. P. 
Morgan, Lloyd George or Bernard Shaw, 
tuck a thriller under your arm and read it 
ostentatiously in public places. 

Not only are readers of Detective stories 
increasing in number and enthusiasm, but 
the writers of such stories are also grow- 
ing in number. 

Both schools of mystery fiction should be 
studied, though it is seldom that an author 
writes in both veins. The analytical type, 
though older, is by no means old-fashioned, 
nor is it in any danger of becoming so. In 
fact, it is the only type that can legitimately 
claim the name of Detective Story. For the 
underworld stories seldom feature a real 
detective. 


OE was the pioneer of the true detective 

story. His tales are classic examples 

of all that is best in the field. But he has 
had many worthy successors. 

The most prominent and best-known fol- 
lower in Poe’s footsteps is, doubtless, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. He has genius, and 
if his imagination fails to stretch as far as 
Poe’s, his powers of minute analysis can not 
suffer by comparison. Both these authors 
have written detective stories that are not 
for a day, but for all time, and age can not 
wither nor custom stale their popularity. 
Both adhered to time-honored formulas, 
both had a super-detective with a friend of 
lesser mentality to serve as foil. Both pur- 
sued a direct course to the solution of a 
crime. No wandering in bypaths, no intro- 
duction of side issues or secondary interests. 

But, be it remembered, both these authors 
wrote short stories, and the difference of 
technique between short stories and full 
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length books is as marked in detective fic- 
tion as in any other field. With the advent 
of Anna Katharine Green, and with the 
English translations of Gaboriau and Du 
30isgobey, full length books of detective 
interest began to be called for, and authors 
more or less desultorily responded to the 
demand. 

Slowly but surely the demand increased 
and the supply grew larger. 

From that time on, the Detective Story 
has steadily gained in merit and has claimed 
the attention not only of scholarly readers, 
but of first-class writers. 

Twenty years ago, a collection of typical 
current Detective Stories showed ingenious 
plots, clever deductions, legitimate thrills 
and engrossing interests. But the names of 
the authors were unknown, or known only 
as Detective Story writers. Their style 
was far from fine, their diction deplorable, 
their English faulty, but the intriguing mys- 
tery was always there. 

Today, the Detective Story list of authors 
numbers many names that shine brightly in 
other fields of literature. This state of 
things is more noticeable in England than 
over here, but doubtless time will change 
that. 

It may stand forth as an axiom that the 
best Detective Stories are those written by 
the best authors. Zangwill wrote “The Big 
Bow Mystery,” and it is a masterpiece of 
Detective Fiction. Maarten Maartens wrote 
“The Black Box,’ another splendid yarn. 
A. A. Milne wrote “The Red House Mys- 
tery,” one of the very best. Eden Phillpotts 
wrote “The Grey Room” and several others, 
notably “Jig Saw,” all in the front rank. 
“Trent’s Last Case,’ by E. C. Bentley, is 
to be mentioned with reverence. 

Yet not all great authors can successfully 
write detective stories. Recently the London 
world was thrilled by an announcement of 
a detective story to be written by Rudyard 
Kipling. This, it seemed, must be the apex 
of the art. But when the story appeared 
it fell short of the accepted tenets, and its 
beautiful title, “Fairy Kist,’ was the best 
part of it. 

But, whatever the reason, the last two 
or three decades have brought the detective 
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story to the fore, and it seems firmly enough 
fixed to stay there. Possibly it is simply 
accounted for by the recognition of the 
frankness of the present day. As the 
younger generation has no reserves, and the 
older one is allowed to have no secrets, it 
may be that a fondness for detective fiction, 
hitherto carefully hidden, is now allowed 
out in the open and even flaunted triumph- 
antly. And, quite as it should be, it seems 
this movement was started by men of in- 
tellect, statesmen, presidents and college 
professors. Naturally, the sheep-like public 
followed over the fence. 


T MUST be granted then that the Detec- 

tive Story is here and has come to stay. 
It has caught on, it has made good, and it 
has taken its rightful place on the library 
shelves, And why? Why has this type 
of fiction so suddenly and so uproariously 
arrived? 

One reason is the modernity of the crime 
literature wave. Of course, the detective 
story is traced back to Poe, the mystery 
story much farther back, and the riddle 
story to the earliest ages. But the thriller 
of today is a recent, even a mushroom 
growth. 

The whole subject has undergone in the 
past decade a more complete upheaval than 
any other class of fiction. Ten years ago, 
publishers said, “Have a murder in your 
stories if you wish, but do not use the words 
murder, crime or blood in the title of your 
book.” Now, explicit advices come from 
the same publishers to make the titles as 
gory and sensational as possible. 

And, with the natural and to be expected 
excess to which our nation runs, one mur- 
der is not enough for a volume. Multiple 
murders are the demand, and the victims 
increase like the rings of a circus or the 
“Elizas” of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

A clever cartoon in a daily paper says: 
“Yes, it’s a good play, but I think the one 
we saw last night had better profanity.” 

Always the clamor for the excess that 
Oscar Wilde lauded; the utmost profanity, 
the daringest obscenity, the frankest bio- 
logical urge. 

Today, the avid reader can’t taste or 
dawdle. He must wolf his entertainment; 
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he demands “more chops and bloodier ones, 
with lots of gristle.” 

Can we then expect our crime stories to 
be improved, polished or even standardized? 
For standards are kittle cattle. Books, 
fashions, amendments, younger generations, 
all these things are moving rapidly. There’s 
no time for standardization. He who at- 
tempts it will be left behind. 

Nor is this state of things deplorable; 
scarcely regrettable. For it is this mad 
rush that makes for achievement, for prog- 
ress, for success. 

Doubtless there are some placid natures, 
who quietly pursue their ways, but for 
the most of us, as the Red Queen said, it 
takes all the running we can do to keep in 
the same place. If we want to get some- 
where else, we must run at least twice as 
fast. 

It would be nice to restore traditions, to 
rehabilitate ideals, to recognize the personal 
equation, but those things are incompatible 
with progress, as progress is wrote. 

And so, the crook plays and books must 
continue to bind, gag and rescue the victim 
from the gas chamber or the mill race, 
getting them in worse every time. The 
detective stories must multiply their mur- 
ders and add to their thrills. 


E ARE always amused when a wise- 

acre reviewer comments on the hack- 
neyed plot of the detective story. Yet he 
never remembers that all love stories have 
the same hackneyed plot. Whether book 
or play, what plot is there except two men 
and a woman or two women and a man? 
Yet, as there are more lovers than criminals 
in the world, the crime story can never 
supersede the love story. 

And a handicap to detective story books 
or plays is the Critic. Whether by accident 
or design, a critic of these things is invari- 
ably one who “can’t bear detective stories 
and never could.” He knows no more of 
their technique and laws than the man in 
the moon. He has no appreciation of the 
clever points or the astute mind back of it 
all. He doesn’t know anything about the 
art, but he knows what he dislikes. Yet to 
him are given for review the detective 
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stories, or he is sent to write up the detec- 
tive plays! 

This is only one of Life’s Little Ironies, 
but it is in a large measure the reason why 
our stage mystery stories are no better than 
they should be, and why it is only a genius 
who can put one over as it should be done. 

After all, the public battens on them as 
they are. Magazine stories, novels, plays, 
movies, about crime, command a sale or an 
audience far in excess of their merit; and 
so far as the blowing straws show the wind’s 
direction, there is no sign of diminution of 
this interest. 


HY IS it that essayists, writing of the 

mystery story, ban the love interest, 
yet almost all the writers of such fiction 
introduce that element? A careful census 
of the best modern stories, from “Trent’s 
Last Case” down to “The Bellamy Trial,” 
shows on almost every final page a blissful 
young couple to whom “Came the Dawn,” 
usually as a result of the solving of the 
murder mystery. 

An able writer on this subject who has 
denounced the love element in mystery 
stories follows up the contention with so 
many excuses for the fine books that do 
show pages of romance, that the value of 
the argument is greatly weakened. 

Fully ninety per cent of the detective 
stories now being read show a subsidiary 
romance between two of the younger, yet 
important characters. This interest in no 
way interferes with or detracts from the 
prime motive of the story, but serves to 
round out and humanize the whole narra- 
tive. No wise author is going to let the 
romantic side overlap or swamp the puzzle 
itself. Why, then, object to the often pic- 
turesque and very often useful attachment 
of two characters? 

The truth is that, when asked, one is apt 
to say that the love interest is intrusive, 
or, if more erudite, to say that it interferes 
wih the economy of attention, but when 
reading the story, the love passages, rightly 
interjected, form part of the harmonious 
whole and are unnoticed as troublesome by 
the reader. 

And be it remembered that while the love 
interest is unnecessary and undesirable in 
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a short story, a book-length novel is an- 
other thing. Poe, Doyle and their long list 
of short-story followers naturally omitted 
all reference to romance because they had 
no room for it. But in a book, that more 
or less presents a picture of daily life and 
living, the love interest among its characters 
is a natural and almost inevitable pro- 
ceeding. 

The romance should not usurp the read- 
er’s attention or eclipse the primary interest, 
and there is no possible objection to a detec- 
tive story without it. But at the same time 
there is no reason why a love affair, properly 
treated, should not lurk unobtrusively in the 
background of a mystery yarn. 

Now, in writing detective fiction, unlike 
other kinds, the length of the story is en- 
tirely at the option of the author. For the 
detective plot possesses the characteristics 
of a piece of string; it differs from its fel- 
lows only in length. The story of “The 
Moonstone” could have been told in a 
hundred pages, but Wilkie Collins gives it 
five hundred. “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” could have been a full-sized book 
as well as “The Leavenworth Case.” The 
inquest scene in the latter fills seventy pages, 
while Poe’s story details the inquest in six 
pages. 

Conan Doyle’s stories are short because 
he uses the single incident of the crime 
and the single impression of its solution, 
with an absence of any detail not absolutely 
necessary. Sherlock Holmes himself, who 
is often a medium for his author’s views, 
says that he could do in twenty-four hours 
detective work on which Lecogq occupied six 
months. This is true enough, but the reason 
is that Lecog figured in a novel while Sher- 
lock had to do his work expediously in 
the confines of a short-story. 

Gaboriau chose to write novels, and so 
in connection with the problem and its solu- 
tion he makes use of side issues of all 
sorts; even including the past history of his 
characters, subordinate plots, and various 
byways of conjecture or misleadings. 

It goes without saying that the locality 
and social customs of the story must be 
those with which the author is familiar. 

A Detective Story depends so much on 
the logic and plausibility of its conditions, 
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that a vague or uncertain touch on the prac- 
tical or material details greatly mars the 
effect. 

Let us see to it, then, that our setting and 
our atmosphere are free from mistake or 
anachronism. Economy of attention de- 
mands that we keep the reader’s mind wholly 
intent on the solution of the problem; and 
this may not be done if we allow question- 
able or contradictory work on the minor 
interests, 


Epitor’s Note: Part of this article was taken 
from Carolyn Wells’ newly revised “The Tech- 
nique of the Mystery Story.” 





“Dance Night” 


Last year the most quoted young woman 
in New York was Dorothy Parker. The 
year before it was Anita Loos. This year 
it is Dawn Powell, author of “Dance Night,” 
the novel of an Ohio town, which Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., is publishing. Her im- 
personation of a female lecturer is deadly 
and complete, even to the long silver chain 
with eyeglasses attached. When she is 
sufficiently inspired she can give an imita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson, a 
cannibal, a cannibal’s wife, a wounded lion, 
three dead elephants and a movie camera. 

Having been, in her brief but varied life, 
a newspaper woman and a press agent, she 
dislikes being interviewed and questions the 
value of publicity. Urged by her publishers 
to have some pretty photographs taken, 
whether they looked like her or not, Dawn 
Powell sent half a dozen post-cards, pur- 
chased in a penny arcade, of ladies shame- 
lessly attired in feather fans and chiffon 
handkerchiefs, and in the accompanying 
interview said: 

“T think motherhood is just dandy. I would like 
to be on a shelf with the Forsythe Gaga, though 
I think the American woman is more of a home- 
maker than your continental woman; however, I 
hate mice and weasels. I’d rather be at home 
with a good book, and soon after I complete 
writing the Waverly novels I shall go to my little 
penthouse in the Harz Mountains to hunt for giant 
tarpon.” 

Despite such madness, however, Miss 
Powell’s “Dance Night” is an impressive 
piece of work. It is the story of the devel- 
opment of a boom town seen through the 
eyes of two of its inhabitants. 








































Does Your Handwriting Show 
Literary Ability? 


By DorotHy BAKER MARBLE 
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Nei emmsees — Don tM ala 


F YOU were to study the handwriting 
of men and women who are either recog- 
nized as writers or who have an appreciation 
of literature and undeveloped talent you 
would find odd letter formations and ways 
of spacing words common to them all. 
John Galsworthy, Robert Benchley, H. G. 
Wells and Edith Wharton are four distinct- 
ly individual characters. The eye, trained 


t a 


or untrained, would never mistake the writ- 
ing of one for that of another. Most of the 
letters reveal the distinct personalities by 
their different shapes and sizes; but the let- 
ters and forms expressing literary ability 
are similarly made. 

Imagination, constructiveness, originality 
and style are traits characteristic to writers. 
The first, No. I, is imagination, shown in 
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- wal 


ares) 


Atlas 


ba | ” 


the dotting of the small letter The im- 
aginative person places it way over the let- 
ter, far to the right. The second quality, 
constructiveness, is indicated by the joining 
together of initials, names in signatures, or 
words which should be separated. In the 
next (III), originality, reveals itself in dis- 
tinctive letter forms and odd capitals. As 
for style (IV), “the culture of expression” 
developed only from a capable mind appre- 
ciating the beautiful—isn’t it queer that 
there should be two letters so expressive of 
this fineness of mind that graphologists call 
them the cultured “d” and “g?” This “d” 
in No. IV is made by leaving the last stroke 
off or by flinging it to the left instead of 
bringing it down to the line. The “g,” No. 
V, which is so often found with this “d” 
has two loops of almost equal size and close- 
ly resembles an eight. 

Numerous authors give us illustrations. 
When Dickens and James Oliver Curwood 
dotted the “1’s” in their names, the dots were 
high and Risl -flung. 


Bist - 









In their signatures, Bret Harte, Peter 
B. Kyne, Thackeray, and A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son join their names of initials with a con- 
necting stroke. Nearly all writers make 
capitals of distinction for each has a degree 
of individuality. Many illustrate the odd 
small letter. 


Lertetisiou C2: 
f- ORut nacae 
oe 


The handwritings of William Rose Benet, 
G. K. Chesterton, Dumas, W. J. Locke, and 
James Branch Cabell afford interesting ex- 
amples. While your interest in handwriting 
is aroused you will enjoy studying manu- 
scripts of your favorite authors to find il- 


lustrations of the literary “d's” and “g’s.” 


Newman Brom Mlell 
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Two other characteristics mark the writ- 
ing of literary people, particularly those who 
have achieved a degree of success. They 
are long, forceful “t’” bars and underscored 
signatures. These long “t” bars indicate de- 
termination and strong will power, without 
which no talent, however remarkable, can 
win due recognition. Such “t’s” are found 
in the script of Bess Streeter Aldrich, De- 


Say Larmn ormaer 





ZS 


Qe Licats Clbdnal, 


mania 


AMraczwn 


Maupassant, Stacey Aumonier, Ellen Burns 
Sherman and Charles Battell Loomis. The 
other characteristic, underscored signatures, 
reveals a positive personality of some dis- 
tinction and strength. 
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Loney bet Ata Arlen 
WAL, Asaf 





Poe, Walpole, Sydney Porter, Edgar 
Wallace, Melville D. Post and Michael 
Arlen are but a few who show underscores, 
either straight lines or curved. 

Your handwriting will not only inform 
you as to the degree of literary ability you 
have, but will disclose to you what kind of 
writing you are best adapted to do. If your 
script is large, with individual capitals and 
rather ordinary small letters, you are best 
fitted for journalism or article writing. If 
you make decorative capitals and your lines 
are rhythmic and flowing it is as a writer of 
emotional stories that you will be most likely 
to succeed. Rather upright, medium size or 
small letter will tell you of your ability to do 
scientific writing and intellectual things 
dealing with law and government. It may 
be that yours is like none of these. Perhaps 


large, individual capitals 


oF 


intellectual writing 


wiratime (\ yy Aaclppue— 


rhythm, graceful, flowing 


Ansan Gaga 


eeenal yy) d, Wusset 


printed formations 
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you make formations which look as though 
they were printed. Such letters evince a 
fine sense of form and are used by poets and 
writers of superb technique. Regardless of 
the shape and size of the letters, your born 
story teller’s writing will nearly always lean 
to the right. 

If you haven’t achieved the measure of 
success you believe yourself capable of gain- 
ing, an analysis of your handwriting may 
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help you to a better understanding of your 
own particular talents for authorship. 





Why I Have Written 


By Jim 


EN and women write, no doubt, for 

various reasons. I wrote because I 

could not help it. My first accepted work 

was a novel ninety thousand words long. 

Rupert Hughes helped me through that 
book with faith that never wavered. 

Since that time I have written for thirty- 
three American magazines and a half dozen 
in England. I believe but little of the hocus 
pocus about writing. Nearly all the old 
time American critics are women who be- 
came almost men when irritated because 
bustles went out of fashion. 

Vast phases of American life are going 
unrecorded because men become hampered 
in the process of becoming writers by the 
silly preachments of these old ladies. Writ- 
ing an honest book should be as simple and 
elemental as blacking a bootlegger’s eye. 
Note the vast simplicity of Knut Hamsun. 

I have had none of the usual trouble that 
writers often complain of with editors. I 
have sold from one cent to sixty-two cents 
a word to Pictorial Review. I have written 
approximately forty articles and a few 
short stories for Vanity Fair. For H. L. 
Mencken, editor of the American Mercury, 
I’ve done perhaps a dozen and a half. 

I’ve found friends everywhere in the 
writing racket. Carl Van Doren picked one 
of my books for the Literary Guild when 
it took courage to do so. He and Mencken, 
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Rupert Hughes and George Jean Nathan, 
all cultivated men, have never failed me. 

I have always known what went on in 
the writing world. I believe in such maga- 
zines as WritTER’s Dicest. Every young 
writer should know the subtleties of his 
craft. I have but one unsold article in the 
millions of words I have written. A maga- 
zine worth its salt has a personality. One 
should know and feel that personality be- 
fore wasting postage. 

I’ve tried to fool editors, hoping to Al- 
mighty God I could catch them napping. 
I’ve succeeded damned seldom. I’ve even 
sent Mencken stuff — with prayers. He 
sent it back. 

I make my own compromises. But they 
are the shrewd compromises of a hobo 
gentleman. I don’t whine. I sold Mencken 
fifteen thousand words of Shanty Irish, 
feeling that the American Mercury was the 
very best show window in which I could 
display my goods. It was almost a cer- 
tainty that I could have sold the material 
for three times the amount to another mag- 
azine. Mencken told me as much. But I 
was certain I could make up the difference 
in a few articles on the movies. I did, 

The Shanty Irish stuff got an editorial in 
the N. Y. World. It said among other 
things: “A yarn that soars up into the 
vaulted blue. It is, we submit, literature. 
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In it, for a moment, the national letters 
have a glorious reversion to the roaring 
vigor of yore.” 

I have the same feeling about the movies. 
They never ruin a good book. It remains. 
Making a good film is not a writer’s busi- 
ness. He should take the money — run 
like hell to the bank — come home — kiss 
his secretary and write another honest 
book. That kind sell to the films. I’ve 
sold several. 

As a writer one can not serve two mas- 
ters. He can, by being adroit, serve the 
half masters in between. 





Y NEXT book will be the sixth and last 

of a series which I began eight years 
ago in “Emmett Lawler.” Upon this volume 
was expended a dozen years of labor. It 
is now out of print. In it is described my 
six years imprisonment as an orphan. 

My memory has always been powerful. 
It taught me early of injustice. Every 
Sunday morning the priest delivered a ser- 
mon. A nun conceived the idea of having 
the children write all of it which they could 
remember on Monday. She called it a 
“Memory test.” With no reverence, I paid 
but little attention in chapel. I always 
wrote the priest’s sermon word for word 
the next day. Many other children tried 
harder, and, failing, were whipped for “not 
paying attention.” 

When I underwent instructions for Holy 
Communion—a series of questions in cate- 
chism and Bible History, which had to be 
answered each day for three months—I did 
not miss a question, and had no word out 
of place in my answers. 

There was only one child in the class of 
fifty who approached me. Her name was 
Laura Gilfoil. As smart as the nettle in 
the meadows of Mayo, she did not survive 
her environment. She was sent as a do- 
mestic in the home of a grocer. 

I was presented with a pearl rosary for 
my feat of memory. It was called to the 
attention of the Bishop. The rosary was 
a thing of beauty. A more pious child stole 
it from me. I saw it in the palm of his 


hand as he said his “Hail Mary” bead by 
bead. 
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Among those children, hated in the or- 
phanage, who never told, I prayed on my 
fingers the rest of the year, and said no 
word about the boy’s crime to the nuns. 

There were rumors about the orphanage 
that I might be sent to study for the priest- 
hood. These faded. Instead I was nearly 
sent to the reform school. 

The pain of those years has dulled my 
memory of them. Incidents of two and 
three years of age are still vivid. The six 
years are still a jumble in the subconscious. 
They were used in “Emmett Lawler” as 
part of a scaffold upon which to build the 
fragment of a life. 

Those formative years were shaped by 
illiterate women, fanatic and often cruel. 
I early learned to expect kicks, and how to 
guard against them. There is now a wall 
of belligerency around me. I no longer 
need the wall; but I can not tear it down. 

I do not recall ever having learned to 
read and write. I had nine months each 
year in school, and every morning of every 
day in the year in church. Sometimes it 
was twice a day. I confessed to the priest 
each week. It became so monotonous that 
I tried to learn to commit new sins in order 
to tell him something different. 

One day I threw a rock at another boy 
and hit the priest in the ear. He turned 
red as a bishop. I confessed to him as 
usual, but thought it discreet not to men- 
tion having thrown the rock. 


PUBLISHER of the period, Har- 

court, evidently thought so little of my 
future as a writer that he asked no option 
on my next book. All in all, it has earned 
$35,000. 

My second volume, “Beggars of Life,” 
was given the misleading title of “A Hobo 
Autobiography” by the publishers. I in- 
tended it as a compilation of dramatic epi- 
sodes in the life of a youthful vagabond, 
which I was for seven years. 

I was a road-kid, and not in the strict 
sense of the word, a hobo. The latter is 
a migratory worker. 
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The road-kid is more cunning and dar- 
ing. With the yegg, of which he is often 
an understudy, he is the most relentless 
species of roving vagabonds in America. 

A road-kid, if not whipped too com- 
pletely by early environment, may later 
succeed in some other calling, which, if not 
higher, at least has greater financial re- 
wards. 

Among pugilists, Jack Dempsey, Kid 
McCoy, and Stanley Ketchell were road- 
kids. Others develop as yeggs, even lower 
in the social scale, while a few become 
writers — Jack London, Josiah Flynt, and 
myself. The names of many road-kids may 
be found in the records of men who dan- 
gled through the traps of gallows. 

In “Circus Parade” was described a se- 
ries of none too happy and often ironical 
incidents with the circus. Chosen by the 
Literary Guild and banned in Boston, it 
attracted enough attention to arouse the 
ire of circus owners and sycophants who 
stand, in the place of their smug and be- 
nign dead leader, P. T. Barnum, in the 
front rank of American quacks and hypo- 
crites. 
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After writing “Circus Parade,” I was 
attacked by paid press agents and others 
interested in morals for money. One press 
agent succeeded in having an article ac- 
cepted by a callow editor of a literary jour- 
nal. About such matters I am as imper- 
sonal as doom. It is recorded here as so- 
cial phenomena. 

In “Shanty Irish” was depicted the back- 
ground of a road-kid who became articu- 
late. 

The fifth book of the series, “Shadows 
of Men,” contains the tribulations, vagaries, 
and hallucinations of men in jail. 

I did not study the people in these books 
as an entomologist does a bug on a pin. 
I was of them. I am still of them. I can 
taste the bitterness of their lives in the 
bread I eat today. 

In my next volume, which will appear 
next spring, I have written of the period 
which led to social adjustment, and of the 
people who, before and after, curdled their 
dreams with mine. With it, I bid, with 
reservations, farewell forever to that life, 
the winds of which equally twisted and 
strengthened me for the sadder years ahead. 


New Screen Magazine Launched 


By Ernest V. Heyn 


Editor, The Modern Screen Magazine, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 


NDER the auspices of the Syndicate 
Publishing Company a new film maga- 
zine has been launched. This publication is 
in urgent need of a great deal of material 
and I am herewith outlining its needs and 
requirements as well as the policies which 
govern the assignment of story ideas and 
the acceptance of finished manuscripts. 
In general, material for The Modern 


Screen Magazine should be new, should con- 
tain hitherto unpublished data, should be 
intensely interesting throughout, intimate 
wherever possible, revealing and stimulating 
in its exploitation of some aspect of Holly- 
wood; ideas which promise material of this 
sort are assured of assignment; manuscripts 


which are based on such assigned ideas and 
present such material in a literate, logical, 
easy-to-read, comprehensive and exciting 
fashion are assured of acceptance unless 
some unforeseen element presents itself. 
Before submitting ideas to me, please be 
sure that the material promised is readily 
available, that it will contain new and timely 
angles, data or inside stuff on well known 
motion picture personalities, and that it will 
present in a stimulating and highly interest- 
ing fashion some aspect of the movies; that 
this material will inform the reader of hith- 
erto unknown data or at least will present 
known facts in a new and fascinating light; 
that it will be in no way libelous, unpleas- 
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antly sensational; and that it will appeal to 
an intelligent but not sophisticated public. 

In planning story ideas for this magazine, 
please keep in mind the type of material 
in demand: 


Re 


The personality story, whether an 
interview or a discussion. It is essen- 
tial that some unique angle be sug- 
gested. In the execution of assign- 
ments based on such an angle, please 
remember my preference for the 
anecdote-studded item which gives the 
reader a new and more convincing 
picture of the subject and which is 
developed in an almost fictional man- 
ner (anecdote and dialogue will give 
the desired effect), leaving the reader 
with the final impression that he has 
really seen for the first time the true 
nature of his favorite. 

The symposium or general feature 
which treats a group of well-known 
players and each one’s relation to or 
opinion about a certain subject. When 
carrying out such an assignment it is 
essential that the finished manuscript 
contain a large number of anecdotes, 
opinions or facts which are strong, 
relevant, and stimulating. The writer 
should exercise a great deal of selective 
judgment in excluding from a manu- 
script of this kind those items which 
are dull, irrelevant, already well 
known, or impossible of substantiation. 


The location or production story 
which deals with some aspect of the 
scene of a production or productions. 


The news feature which discusses or 
reveals some recent development in 
Hollywood, preferably one pertaining 
to a personality or personalities. Such 
items can be as short as five hundred; 
it is my intention to eventually run 
two or perhaps three of such single 
page news features in each issue. 

The technical feature which deals 
with some highly interesting aspect of 
movie making. I use the term “tech- 
nical” merely to classify such an item; 
the actual technical elements of a 
feature of this kind should be popu- 
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larized and made easily comprehen- 
sible to the lay mind. 

6. The novelty feature which does not 
fall into any of the previous categories 
but which exploits some Hollywood 
topic in an original manner and from 
an original angle. 

The life story. This may be the 
“part” story planned to run through 
several issues or that which concludes 
in a single number. Biographical data 
should be fresh, new, and attractive. 
Again, remember my preference for 
the anecdote-studded item. 

THER market needs for which I do 

not require a previous idea submission 
are as follows: 

1. Suggestions for art lay-outs. This 
includes not only suggestions regard- 
ing presentation, but also—and more 
particularly—regarding subject matter 
for art spreads to be run in one issue 
or as a series. In presenting such 
ideas the writer should indicate 
whether or not he plans to execute 
them himself or wishes to sell them 
outright. 

2. Short items of Hollywood news and 
anecdote. Payment for these is at the 
rate of $5.00 per item. 

3. Outstanding fiction with a Hollywood 
background or dealing with characters 
whose prototypes are to be found in 
the Hollywood locale. I can use the 
short short story (about one thousand 
words) as well as the short story (up 
to five thousand words). 

All manuscripts must be accompanied by 

a selection of excellent art, unless I make 
specifications to the contrary when assign- 
ing the story. Art for this magazine must 
be wherever possible specially posed and 
exclusive; the quality of the art which ac- 
companies a manuscript will be an impor- 
tant factor in my final decision on that 
manuscript. As to lengt‘s, I strongly favor 
the short item but manuscripts may be as 
long as two thousand words. I prefer the 
one thousand or twelve hundred word 
length. 

I am prepared to pay excellent rates for 

first-class acceptable material. 
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Just Off The Press - - - 


The Writer’s Market 


Is Now Ready To Help 
You Sell More Stories 





Here is What 


| “The Writer's Market’’ 


w 


Offers You 


. The editorial requirements of every single 
magazine and reliable market in the 
United States stated in practically every 
instance by the editor himself, 

. The editorial requirements of all_the im- 
portant markets in Canada and England. 
Every magazine listed hw alphabetically 
indexed in the back of the book. 

Every magazine is oo ek grouped 
into a classification such as ‘*‘Photoplay 
Magazines,” “‘Quality Markets,” ” etc. 
The executive editors of most of the 
large fiction publishing houses such as 
Dell, Clayton, Fiction House have written 
exclusive articles for this book stating 
not only their editorial requirements, but 
also instructive suggestions for selling 
to them. 

ape page size is 4 inches by 6% Inches. 


is) 


Ln 


F SOME awesome genii were to offer to write for you any 

book that you command, you could not possibly ask for a 

more helpful, a more instructive, a more completely service- 
able book than The Writer’s Market. Our entire organization 
has worked steadily for five months to prepare this book. 


The Writer’s Market tells you where to sell any kind of 
literary effort, whether it be a short filler, 2 100,000-word 
novel, or a four-line greeting card verse. 

The editors of every single reliable magazine, book publishing 
house, trade journal, and syndicate in the United States who 
pay fair rates for material bought from free lance writers, have 
sent exclusive reports to us telling exactly what kind of manu- 
scripts they will buy. And then, to make this an even greater 
help, we have grouped all these markets into convenient classi- 
fications: and then indexed them alphabetically in the back of 
the book. 

The Writer’s Market is a sure-fire book containing all the 
information you want about every reliable market in the 
country. To write a story is half the battle. To sell it is 


. ver ee 
ee the other. Let The Writer's Market do 50% of the work for 
?. The Writer's ‘Market gives you the edi- you. Its pages are replete with sound advice and reliable 
torial requirements of publishing houses information. 
and magazines buying short stories, - 
novels, novelettes, trade journal articles, 
interviews, verse, ks, juveniles, illus- 
trations, art ideas, photographs, photo- 
lays. short short stories, serials, humor, 
articles, fillers, and syndicated material. 


. Complete copyright information. 
. Your money refunded in full if you re- 





Only $3 Brings You a Postpaid Copy of 
THE WRITER’S MARKET 
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Order TODAY 


turn the book within five days. 








Clip this postcard and mail today. The postage is already paid. 
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Drop This Card in the Mail Box Today 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me at once a postpaid copy of The Writer’s Market. I will pay the postman 
$3.00 on receipt of the book. 

If you wish to order a year’s subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of The 
Writer’s Market, pay the postman $4.00 and check here. im 
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the literary business magazine 


Dear Writer: 


The entire secret of successful free lancing, 
aside from the ability to write good English, rests 
in one predominant fact: To Know and study your mar- 
kets, and adapt your stories or articles to the publi- 
cation to which you intend to sell them. This fact 
plus persistent effort invariably results in success. 


Every important writer whose work has graced 
the pages of Writer's Digest has stressed the salient 
point--Know your markets. To help our subscribers 
know their markets, we have just published The Writer's 
farket. In its pages are reliable markets for every 
kind of literary effort. I sincerely believe it is 
the most helpful book any writer can own. 


As an up-to-date reference book for writers it 
has no equal. I feel that every writer buying a copy 
of this book increases his individual chances by fifty 
per cent. The other side of the card gives full 
information about The Writer's Market. 


Sincerely, 


(hich kK Abb 


Editor 
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Six Cordial 


HE Magazine Publishers, Inc., at 67 

West 44th Street, New York City, con- 
sisting of Flying Aces, Sky Birds, Western 
Trails, Detective Dragnet, Underworld and 
Golden West, offers a fine market for writ- 
ers. The professional writer has found and 
always will find us a friendly and steady 
market, but our specialty is the newcomer. 
To be perfectly frank, we cannot afford to 
pay the fancy rates of older and wealthier 
publishing houses, and necessity makes us 
search for new blood. 

We frequently buy and feature the first 
story of a new writer. This is a revolution- 
ary step that most of the older houses would 
not dare to take, but our sales records prove 
that it is a sound policy. Our readers have 
shown us that they want good stories no 
matter who writes them, and due to our 
constant search for fresh material, we prob- 
ably have discovered more new writers in 
the past six months than any other publish- 
ing house. 

We back up this claim with the following 
instances where we used and featured first 
stories from authors never before seen in the 
fiction field. In the September issue of 
Detective Dragnet there appeared a detec- 
tive novel, “The Devil’s Footprints,’ by 
John M. Henry. Although this was Mr. 
Henry’s first acceptance in the fiction field, 
we gave the story first position in the maga- 
zine and featured it on the cover. The very 
next number of Detective Dragnet featured 
another unknown—James W. Poling, whose 
novelette, “Rod Row,” led an array of fiction 
which included several of the best known 
names in the pulp detective field. Mr. Pol- 
ing had a fresh style and an interesting story 
to tell—so another unknown became a 
“cover” man with his first story. The same 
October number included “Tough Guy,” by 
Edward Patrick. Mr. Patrick is a news- 














Markets for 


New Writers 


By A. A. Wyn 
Editor, Magazine Publishers, Inc. 


paperman and it was his first story. We 
took a chance on him—now he is writing 
gangster scenarios for the motion pictures. 

Some time ago a young aviator who had 
served with the Royal Flying Corps during 
the World War came to us with a flock 
of actual war adventures that he had been 
trying to sell for some time. Flying Aces 
ran his first story. Today there is probably 
not a reader of air fiction who has not heard 
of Arch Whitehouse. 

The October number of Sky Birds, an- 
other of our magazines, ran a first story by 
Lieutenant C. J. Kenny. Still another 
author made by Magazine Publishers is 
Clyde A. Warden, whose “Bert Little” 
stories appear regularly in Western Trails. 

There are many other writers who have 
broken into the fiction field through our 
magazines, and are now making great strides 
in the writing profession. Practically no 
issue of any of our magazines appears that 
does not have at least one story by an un- 
known. It is certainly gratifying to know 
that virtually in each and every case these 
unknowns have made good, which proves 
that our policy preferring a good story by a 
new writer to a poor story by a professional 
is not such a bad idea after all. 

Another factor that makes this a friendly 
House to both beginner and professional is 
that we have no prejudices on story lengths. 
A short story doesn’t have to be exactly 
6000 words. It can run to eight or nine 
thousand or can be four or five. We firmly 
hold that a story can be as short or as long 
as the plot demands. 

In addition to our regular group of Flying 
Aces, Sky Birds, Western Trails and De- 
tective-Dragnet, we have recently taken over 
the editorship of Underworld and Golden 
West. This will give our writers a six- 
million-word-a-year market. 
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UR group of six publications falls into 

three divisions, with two magazines to 
each division. This gives the author a dou- 
ble market for his Air, Detective and West- 
ern output. We pay approximately one 
month after acceptance. The rates vary 
slightly according to the publication. These 
are listed below with the immediate needs 
of each magazine. 

Flying Aces and Sky Birds both use the 
same types of air-action stories. These 
types are classified under the three heads of 
Air-War, Foreign Air-Adventure, and the 
Commercial Air story. Air-war calls for 
action on all the fronts of the big war. 
Foreign air-adventure calls for fighting ac- 
tion in every clime and country—these need 
not be war stories. Commercial air yarns 
of modern enterprise is a big field. We are 
open to consider stories of future flying. 
Novelettes up to 20,000 words; shorts from 
3000 to 10,000. No serials. One to two 
cents a word. 

Western Trails and Golden West needs 
are pretty much the same except that West- 
ern Trails favors the romantic element while 
Golden West calls for a straight he-man ac- 
tion yarn. The action can take place in the 
West, Southwest, Northwest and Mexico. 


The woman interest, as above mentioned, 
is encouraged, but it must be of a whole- 
some, romantic nature. The outlaw yarn is 
used, but the law must triumph. Keep the 
airplane, automobile and machine gun out 
of these stories. Novelettes up to 20,000 
words; shorts from 3000 to 10,000. No 
serials. Western Trails, one to two cents a 
word. Golden West up to one and a half 
cents a word. 

There is a marked difference in the stories 
used in Detective-Dragnet and Underworld, 
but both publications encourage the woman 
interest, especially the gang girl and moll 
type. And in both publications, the gang- 
ster or crook must not triumph over the 
law. However, when gang meets gang, 
either may win. Detective-Dragnet also 
wants analytical detective stories of novel- 
ette length. Racketeer and gangster yarns 
may be of either novelette or short length. 
Crime adventure stories may be of either 
length, and a strong plot is essential. Clever 
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crook, courtroom and prison stories must be 
of short length. Underworld wants the 
hard-boiled element in its crook, gangster 
and mob stories. The lone detective pitting 
himself against gangland is a welcome type. 
Novelettes for both magazines up to 20,000 
words; shorts from 3000 to 10,000. No 
serials. One to one and a half cents a word. 





New Cimena Opportunity 


The Industrial motion picture is creating 
a new market for writers—especially for 
writers who have been successful in making 
the trade papers. Every product turned out 
by the manufacturing plant has to be sold, 
distribution established and effective adver- 
tising campaigns created. A story about 
the particular product needing such ex- 
ploitation can be told by the motion picture. 

Recently the Richfield Oil Company 
made a picture emphasizing the advantages 
of driving into a Richfield Service Station 
for beneficial attention to oil and gas, tires 
and water. Naturally, this clever idea re- 
quired a story. The writer of this two-reel 
Industrial subject collected $500 for his 
ability to link an entertaining chain of events 
around service stations. 

Real estate concerns, home builders, fish 
and meat packers, bottling concerns, resorts, 
rail and steamship companies, machinery 
and transportation, and in fact all classes 
of business are interested if not already 
using Industrial or Commercial pictures. 
A story must be written for each individ- 
ually, and this opens a new and ‘profitable 
market for the writer who understands the 
conditions surrounding manufacture and 
trade. 

Several studios in Hollywood have in- 
stalled Industrial Departments to take care 
of this growing demand. Experienced 
writers now doing this class of work may 
benefit by getting in touch with Mr. Dowl- 
ing, Metropolitan Sound Studios; C. W. 
McCann, Mack Sennett Studios, North 
Hollywood, Calif.; Mr. Parker, Tec Art 
Studio; and Mr. Rockett, Hollywood Film 
Enterprises, Hollywood, Calif. 
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HE FIRST story published in Scrib- 
ner’s $5000 Long Short Story Contest 
was a story of the sea: “S. S. San Pedro” 
by James Gould Cozzens. Sea stories ap- 
pear regularly in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, Red Book, and other 
smooth paper magazines, as well as in nu- 
merous pulps. Sea stories, like westerns, 
seem ever popular. The field is vast. The 
ambitious author may write of the South 
Seas, beachcombers, submarines, pleasure 
yachting, fishing, straight out sea stories, 
and what not. .A well-chosen term here and 
there will make your sea locale seem real. 
Here are a few hints which might help 
you with that sea story which you have been 
intending to write for so long a time, but 
were afraid to start because of your lack 
of nautical knowledge: 

A ship is always a ship—never a boat. 
A man sails in a ship, not on a ship. 

Ship used as a verb means to receive 
aboard ; as, to ship a crew, or to ship a sea. 
A man ships in a vessel. 

A boat is a small craft propelled by oars, 
sail, or power. Almost all boats used at sea 
are lifeboats. 

Bum boat is a boat which comes alongside 
vessels and peddles knich-knacks, trinkets, 
grog, and so on. 

The general term sailor in literature may 
include any officer or man aboard ship. 
Specifically, a sailor is an A. B. (able bodied 
seaman) and belongs in the deck crew. But 
in sea language all men in a ship, exclusive 
of officers, may be called sailors and seamen. 

Poets use the term mariner. Legally, 


The Sea Locale 






By JAMEs WILBUR SMITH 


mariner denotes any man, from captain to 
boy, in the merchant service. 

Black gang is the engine-room crew. 

The Old Man is the skipper, the captain. 
In merchant ships he is officially designated 
as the master, but through courtesy he is 
always addressed directly as Captain. A 
captain is a naval officer next above a com- 
mander. In both the navy and the merchant 
service a captain wears four stripes on his 
sleeve. 

Starboard is the right side of a ship when 
facing forward. 

Port is the left side of a ship when facing 
forward. 

Forward is toward the bow from any 
point aboard ship. 

Aft is toward the stern from any point 
aboard ship. 

The forecastle (pronounced foc’sle) is 
the crew’s living quarters. The officers and 
petty officers live in rooms. 

The galley is the ship’s kitchen. 

A bucko mate is one who uses his fists or 
a weapon to enforce his orders and drive 
the crew. Since the passing of sailing ships, 
bucko mates have all but passed from the 
sea. 

The mates are deck officers. The chief 
mate, or first mate, is referred to as The 
Mate. 

The chanty man is the man who leads the 
singing while weighing anchor or heaving 
on a line. The rhythm of a chanty is an 
aid to the work the same as a brass band 
aboard a man-of-war is an aid to men coal- 
ing ship. Chanties are seldom, if ever, 
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heard in a steamer. They are sung in sail- 
ing ships where man power does the work 
of steam. 

A lascar is an East-Indian native who 
serves in a Limey ship. 

Limey is a lime-juicer, a British sailor. 
Limey also means a British ship. In cer- 
tain latitudes British ships are compelled 
to issue lime juice to prevent scurvy, etc. 
Hence the name, 

A iramp ship is a vessel that goes from 
port to port, picking up what cargo it can 
obtain. Nowadays almost all ships make 
regular ports of call on a fixed schedule. 

A schooner is a vessel that carries a fore- 
and-aft rig. A square-rigged schooner is 
an anomaly that sometimes appears in print, 
but never on the sea. 

A square rigger is a ship that has square 
sails extended from horizontal cross-yards. 
All the old famous sailing ships like the 
“Flying Cloud” were square-rigged. 

The bridge is a high athwartship platform 
from which the ship is navigated. 

Dog watches are from four to six, and 
from six to eight in the evening. 

Shooting the sun is an observation made 
at noon by the skipper and the mates. They 
use sextants (instruments for measuring 
angular distance) to determine the sun’s 
meridian altitude at noon. By this obser- 
vation the latitude is reckoned. 

Dead reckoning is a form of navigation 
used in foggy weather when no stellar 
bodies can be observed. 

A chronometer is a highly accurate time- 
keeper which carries Greenwich, England, 
time and is used to help calculate a ship’s 
longitude position. 

A log is an instrument for measuring a 
ship’s speed within a specified time. 

Log-book is a book in which the official 
history of a voyage is kept. 

Log as a verb means to fine; as, to log 
a man two days’ pay for each day he is 
absent from ship without leave. 

A sea lawyer is a criticizing and trouble- 
making sailor. 

Sparks is the wireless operator. - 
A shellback is an old salt, an old sailor. 
The poop is a short raised deck aft. 
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The waist is that part of a ship between 
the poop and the forecastle. 

S. O. S. is a call for help, used by ships 
of all nations by an international agreement. 

Scuppers are holes in a ship’s deck 
through which water drains from the deck. 

The bilges is the inside part of a ship’s 
bottom. 

Bilge-water is water (generally foul) that 
collects in the bilges. 

Belay means to make fast; as, to belay a 
line around a cleat. 

Belay there! means to stop. 

Belay that! means to put down anything 
in one’s hand, or to hold one’s tongue. 

Before the mast is for’ard of the fore- 
mast: said of sailors who ship before the 
mast—that is, ship as common sailors and 
live in quarters in the for’ard part of a ship. 

Barraty is an unlawful act by a mariner 
which causes injury to a ship or causes a 
loss to the owners. 

A tar is a gob, a sailor, a bluejacket. The 
term is used to denote a navy rather than 
a merchant sailor. 

A wolf is a strong, brutal man, a homo- 
sexual aboard ship. 

Poets call almost any sailing ship a 
barque. Specifically, a barque is a three- 
masted vessel, square-rigged on the fore- 
mast and the mainmast, and fore-and-aft 
rigged on the mizzenmast. 

Barquentine is a vessel square-rigged on 
the foremast only, the other masts being 
fore-and-aft rigged. 

A crimp is one who preys upon sailors. 
He generally is a shipping master, keeps a 
boarding house and a saloon and charges 
extortionate prices. 

Blood money is the wages paid in advance 
to sailors and turned over to crimps. Since 
the late Senator LaFollette put through the 
Seamen’s Act, no money can be paid in 
advance and the crimps have nearly passed 
from maritime circles. 

To Shanghai is to ship a sailor when 
drunk or drugged. 

Soogi-mooji is soap, soda and water used 
to clean paintwork. A soogi-mooji sailor is 
an inexperienced man. 

A brig is a two-masted square-rigged 
vessel. 

Brig in a navy ship is the ship’s jail. 
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Scud means to run rapidly before the 
wind. 

Spume is spray, spindrift, foam, and scud. 

A lubber is an inexperienced landsman 
aboard ship. 

A boatswain (pronounced bo’sn) is in 
charge of the sailors and directs their work. 

Landfall is a sighting of or coming to 
land after a voyage. 

Lay means to come or go when ordered, 
to place one in a certain position; as, to 
lay aft—that is, go aft. 

Yaw is an unsteady course of a ship. To 
yaw is to steer wildly. 
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Leeward is away from the wind, the shel- 
tered side of a ship. 

Windward is the weather side of a ship, 
the opposite from the lee side. 

There are many more sea terms, but the 
more important ones have been given here. 
There is much to say about sailors and their 
ways of life, but space is limited and the 
prospective writer of sea stories is recom- 
mended to read Joseph Conrad, Herman 
Melville, Jack London, and Albert Richard 
Wetjen (he writes in Adventure, Collier’s, 
and the Saturday Evening Post) for both 
entertainment and study. 





Put the People 


and Places You 


Know About Into Your Story! 


By LaurENCE D’Orsay 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell,’ “Mistress of Spears,’ “Landing the 
Editors’ Checks” 


OME TIME ago in this magazine I 

wrote: “Don’t write of things, places, 
and people you know nothing about.” One 
might imagine this pitfall is so plain to view 
that it needs no danger sign, but that is not 
the case. Everybody who reads scripts 
knows that more than half of them sin in 
this respect. Gifted sons and daughters of 
the soil, who have never been a day’s march 
from Hominy, Oklahoma, or Painted Post, 
Nebraska, write about Arch-Dukes in Hun- 
gary and Grand Lamas in Tibet. 

Any fiction editor will agree that no 
scripts are more surprising than those which 
come from sailors, sent from every port of 
the Seven Seas. They have much to write 
about, for they go down to the sea in ships 
and see the wonders of the deep. Longfel- 
low tells us that only those who brave its 
perils understand its mystery. 

Do they write about what they know? 
Not in the vast majority of cases. These 





writing sailors don’t seem to realize that a 
cracking good sea story is one of the best 
selling bets in the fiction market. If the 
yarn makes the editor say to himself, “Well, 
this chap certainly knows ships and sailors 
and the sea,” it is half sold. And if, in addi- 
tion, it is reasonably clever fiction, reason- 
ably well written, the chance of acceptance 
is extremely good, because nautical material 
is intrinsically entertaining, as countless 
writers, from Homer downwards, have 
proved. Millions of readers who have never 
been to sea can lose themselves, or find 
themselves, most enjoyably in a sea story. 

But the editor usually gets a mushy love 
story from a sailor, or a “confessional,” or 
a sex story in a country club setting. And 
usually it shrieks aloud that he knows as 
much about “sub-debs,” disillusioned wives, 
and chorus girls as they know about him. 

A curious and yet typical case came under 
my notice the other day. A ship-captain, 
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able to write pleasantly and well, turned out 
a yarn which opened with a skipper and his 
mate aboard ship. One could see at a glance 
that the author knew skippers and mates. 
Obviously, he had all the qualifications for 
writing a very entertaining and convincing 
sea story, but he didn’t write one. After 
showing what he might have done had he 
been so disposed, he forgot that he was 
aboard ship. He drifted into that “story 
within the story” so strongly disliked by fic- 
tion editors, making one of his characters 
tell the other a yarn about a girl in Ham- 
burg. And he didn’t know as much about 
girls in Hamburg or elsewhere, as he did 
about skippers, mates, and the way of a ship 
on the sea. 

Another man tried vainly for years to hit 
the “clean love” wood-pulps with trite, 
banal, milk-and-watery, love at first sight 
stuff. Finally it was discovered that he was 
the chief engineer of a big passenger steam- 
ship, a man who had followed the sea from 
boyhood. He was persuaded to try his hand 
at a realistic drama of the engine-room and 
stokehold — a desperate struggle to save a 
ship and its human freight in the grip of 
a hurricane, written from the viewpoints of 
the engineers and the “black gang.” It was 
a bird. He had been the protagonist in that 
dramatic conflict more than once. He knew 
what he was writing about. He found him- 
self. At last he saw the sea. He writes sea 
stories now, and puts them over. 

“Deep Sea Vagabonds,” by Albert Son- 
nichsen, is one of the best non-fiction books 
about sailors and seafaring life written with- 
in the last fifty years. Many excellent 
judges agree with me that it is far superior 
to any of Frank Bullen’s work in the same 
line, even “The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 
It had a big success when first published 
years ago by McClure’s, and is still very 
widely read. I happen to know that a bright 
young man in the McClure office had to 
drag that book out of Sonnichsen by main 
force and sheer brutality. He was another 
bright young man himself, but he wanted to 
write sentimental love stories, thinking his 
seafaring experiences were not interesting. 


Now, of course, it isn’t only a question 
of sailors and what they should write about 
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if they want to make a hit. It’s a question 
of you who read these lines. You may bea 
sailor who can’t see your sea. Nearly all 
writers are, more or less. 

Heaven forbid that I should set myself up 
as being better than the rest of the inky ad- 
dicts in this respect. Like others, I can only 
see bits of my individual ocean. Everybody 
has one, of course. The human comedy is 
being played in front of your eyes. whether 
you live in Hominy Centre, New York City, 
or a ship’s forecastle. And, like others, | 
neglect my sea even when I see it, saying, as 
we all do, “Well, I really ought to write 
about that sooner or later”—which invari- 
ably means later. Part of my sea is Zulu- 
land, where I spent two colorful years. It 
is shameful to contemplate how long it took 
me to get around to the writing of a Zulu 
story; but my latest novel, published in 
October, is the first attempt to use a Zulu 
locale. 


SMALL minority of professional 

authors contrive to see their sea pretty 
clearly, and to stick to it pretty closely. 
They reach this safe ground, as a rule, only 
after much experimentation, carried on 
during a long period of apprenticeship and 
slight success. Zane Grey, Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, Octavus Roy Cohen, and James B. 
Connolly are good examples. Those men 
are in no doubt about what kind of popular 
stories they can write best, and write most 
profitably. The good and experienced writer 
cannot write equally well about anything. 
He can write best about the things, places, 
and people he knows best. 

Take a love story, for example. “My sea 
is the human heart when swayed by Cupid,” 
the professional may say. “I deal with the 
way of aman witha maid. More correctly, 
as I’m an up-to-date writer, I show the way 
of a maid with a man. Why should I care 
whether she’s an extra in Hollywood, a 
waitress on Broadway, a countess in Paris, 
or a high school teacher in Hominy Centre? 
They are all women, aren’t they, and all 
fish to my net!” 

Kipling, of course, has justified this view- 
point in some striking lines; but, following 
his frequent practice, he has contradicted his 
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theory in his own stories. It is often said 
he is mvch weaker with women than with 
men, but that’s a gross mistake. In his two 
novels, “The Light That Failed” and “The 
Naulahka,’ the best-drawn characters are 
women. 


He may be right in thinking that human 
beings of the female sex are all “sisters un- 
der the skin” when it comes to a man in 
the case, yet he can not and does not handle 
all of his women brilliantly, or even con- 
vincingly. Some of them are failures, be- 
cause he was writing of feminine types 
hardly known to him superficially, or types 
he could not treat with just and sympathetic 
understanding, being the mass of partisan 
prejudices and outworn British traditions 
he is. There never was a great writer more 
lacking in the judicial spirit. 

If a fiction genius like Kipling makes 
unreal caricatures or mere names out of 
some of his female characters because he 
neither knows nor likes women of those 
types, why should the professional who isn’t 
a Kipling suppose he can be equally suc- 
cessful with the movie extra, the waitress, 
the countess, and the high school teacher? 
Women, like men, are usually chameleons. 
They belong in their setting, and take on 
the color of that setting. Although the 
waitress and the countess are sisters under 
the skin, they wouldn’t think alike on many 
points, and their reactions to many happen- 
ings and circumstances would differ widely. 
In successful stories about them, therefore, 
the psychological slant and treatment, neces- 
sarily based on intimate knowledge of the 
particular character, would also have to 
differ. It isn’t a question of writing a story 
about a girl. It never is. It is a question 
of writing a story about a girl who is a 
waitress, or a girl who is a countess, or a 
girl who is something else. 


And even if one could write convincingly 
about any girl or any man without thor- 
ough acquaintance with their type, that isn’t 
the whole of the matter. In the writing of 
stories the choice of particular heroes and 
heroines necessarily implies appropriate en- 
vironment and atmosphere, which the writer 
must present with the verisimilitude that 
suggests familiarity. If he fails in this, the 
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story certainly isn’t a success, and probably 
won't be bought by any editor. So the 
writer must know not only the waitress or 
the countess, but he also must know her 
world. It should be part of his sea—not, 
perhaps, the condition of life to which it 
pleased God to call him, but at least some 
part of those great waters he has since made 
his own. 

This is even true of stories whose plots 
do not demand that the waitress or the 
countess shall move in her own milieu. If 
you take your waitress into a palace for the 
purposes of the story, or take your countess 
behind the counter of a restaurant, you still 
must know her own world; for it has made 
her what she is, and it makes her think and 
act as she does. Many writers partially 
grasp the great truth that sailors should sail 
their own seas, and yet trip up terribly in 
this way. 


HE professional can frequently skate 

over the thin ice, helped by his technical 
skill and his popularity among readers. The 
little-known, unknown, or comparatively 
inexperienced writer can hardly hope to do 
this. An editor may say to himself, with a 
smile, “Smith never took tea with Mrs. 
Astorbilt in her Newport ‘cottage’ ;” yet he 
may buy the story because Smith writes 
plottily and entertainingly, and has a name 
that is worth something. No such indul- 
gence is shown to the writer who has still 
to make good. 


The unarrived writer can least afford to 
sin, but he’s the biggest sinner in most cases. 
A sinner against himself and his own 
chances, not against the reader. When the 
literary barque sails an unfamiliar sea and 
founders on the rock of implausibility, the 
reader doesn’t see it. The editor disposes 
of it promptly by a rejection slip. ‘“Doesn’t 
ring true,” he says to himself. Very likely 
he would find it hard to put his finger on 
the weak spots and say just why it doesn’t 
ring true, for the author has strained every 
nerve to avoid obvious kinks. The editor 
simply has an uneasy feeling that this lum- 
berjack isn’t talking or acting as a lumber- 
jack should, or this princess doesn’t seem 
to be born in the purple, or this chorus girl 
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is drawn by somebody who never saw a 
chorus girl behind the scenes but only on 
the “talkie” screen. 

No matter how clever and cautious you 
may be, you can’t make people and places 
you don’t know seem as convincing as they 
are in the story of a writer who does know 
them. Assuming fairly equal technical 
ability, the one story is dead and the other 
is alive. Editors who know nothing about 
lumberjacks, princesses, or chorus girls can 
tell whether you do, and they are very quick 
to ask, “Why doesn’t this chap write about 
what he knows?” 

Why not, indeed? But the mistress of a 
“finishing school for young gentlewomen” 
writes about factory girls, who are as 
strange to her as the cannibals of New 
Guinea. A dear old lady, who has never 
seen a prize-fight in her life and would 
faint if she did, picks a pugilist for her hero. 
A Manitoban housewife, mever nearer 
France than Winnipeg, must have her hero 
and heroine meet on the Rue de la Paix and 
take in the Moulin Rouge, which she can’t 
even pronounce correctly. An oil man in 
Oklahoma writes about voodoo in Hayti. 
A Marine, who has helped to break up voo- 
doo orgies in Hayti and arrest the worship- 
pers, turns out an oil story which suggests 
he has never seen a derrick. So it goes. 
The mystery of the rejection slip is ex- 
plained in a multitude of cases by the fact 
that the writers choose to write about the 
wrong thing—the thing they know little or 
nothing about. 

It’s so easy to deceive oneself, alas! The 
story does read convincingly to its author. 
If it didn’t, he wouldn’t have written it like 
that. He may know, in his heart of hearts, 
that what he doesn’t know about French 
countesses and their cronies would fill a 
book; but he really believes they think, talk, 
and act as he makes them do. This self- 
deception amazes the outsider, but its re- 
ality and inevitability must be taken into 
account by every writer. The plain remedy 
is to see your own sea, and sail surely and 
sturdily upon it. 

Everybody's sea is wide enough. All one 
has to do ts to perceive it. In another ar- 
ticle, contributed to this journal some time 
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ago, I pointed out how we all have buried 
treasure, richer than Captain Kidd’s, in the 
back of our heads, and only need to mine 
and smelt that gold. The metaphor now 
chosen has the same constructive purpose. 
Why sail other people’s seas when you have 
a perfectly good one of your own? You 
don’t necessarily have to write, as I did 
recently, about Zulus in the Lebombo 
Mountains, or Archdukes in Hungary, or 
Grand Lamas in Tibet. You know people 
who can be made just as interesting to the 
reader. More so, indeed, because they are 
people whom the reader also knows. 

Of course I am not advising writers to 
confine themselves to the immediate and 
present milieu. That would be absurd. 
Common sense must rule. Every person 
sufficiently intelligent and experienced to 
write with reasonable hope of publication 
is bound to have a very wide range of pos- 
sible characters and settings that he can 
handle with ease and certainty. An un- 
travelled author may feel that he should 
confine himself to the Main Street which 
he knows, writing of its crimes, its aspira- 
tions, its grand passions, its pettiness, and 
its sublimity, shared with the rest of hu- 
manity. What then? His sea is large 
enough, if he never leaves Main Street. 
Some of the world’s greatest writers have 
proved that. The hopes and fears of all 
the years meet in Main Street, as they did 
in the little town of Bethlehem. 





Singing 

The day was dark, and drops of rain 
Beat hard upon my window pane. 
I sat inside and tried to write 
Some verses by the scant dim light; 
And while laboriously I searched 
For words to rhyme, that wild bird perched, 
Precariously, it seemed to me, 
High in the top of my oak tree, 
And without effort sang a song, 
Nor made discord nor sang it wrong, 
But while I thought the matter o’er 
He raised his wings to higher soar — 
And then I knew — who soars and sings, 
Must have God-given lifting wings! 

EpitH Moopy RitTENOUR 
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25 British Markets 






By GERALD FINDLER 


HE AVERAGE American free-lance 

writer of short stories shuns the mar- 
kets of Britain. Somewhere he has heard 
that the British editor is biased against 
American writers, and therefore believes it 
to be useless to attempt placing manu- 
scripts over the “duck pond.” 

This theory is wrong. In a recent English 
magazine of high standing, five out of the 
eight short stories published were written by 
American writers. 

If you turn out the “goods” required, 
editors do not care one jot if you live in 
Hong Kong or Timbuctoo—the standard of 
the story is the main thing with them. 

American slang should be cut out, al- 
though since the invasion of the Talkies, the 
average Briton is getting familiar with some 
slang words used by the Talkie Actors which 
are not to be found in a standard dictionary. 

American backgrounds can be used with 
confidence, as many of the British short 
story writers use America as a setting. 

Detective, underworld and sex stories 
sell, but remember the sex story must be 
well washed, with not one atom of “sugges- 
tion” in it. 

Rates of payment vary from half a cent 
to five cents, according to the type of mag- 
azine to which the story is submitted. 

The following markets are selected as a 
suitable ground for the free lance to break 
in. Manuscripts should be offered to the 
editor. 

Adventure, a boy’s paper, requiring lively, 
healthy and up-to-date stories that fit the 
title of the paper. Long complete stories, 
10,000 words. Editor, Thompson House, 
12, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. 

Buffalo Bill Novels, and Buffalo Bill Li- 
brary, published from time to time by the 
Aldine Publishing Co., Ltd., Crown Court, 
Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2, England. 


The requirements of these magazines are 
specialized and the would-be contributor 
who can “put over” the Cowboy-Redskin 
story should obtain further particulars from 
the Editor. 

Brittannia & Eve, a monthly deluxe for 
men and women. Requires short stories 
3500 to 5000 words; ghostly, weird, and 
sorrowful stories seem to get accepted. The 
Editor is always pleased to hear from new 
writers, but nothing but the best is required. 
Address, British National Newspaper Ltd., 
Inveresk House, 346, Strand, London, W. 
C. 2, England. 

Argosy Magazine, published by the Amal- 
gamated Press Ltd., Fleetway House, Far- 
ringdon Street, London, E. C., England, ac- 
cepts high-class stories 3000 to 10,000 
words, long love-adventure, detective, Brit- 
ish or foreign. Established translators with 
a sound knowledge of foreign fiction are in- 
vited to write to the Editor. 

Wide World Magazine. Monthly. The 
Editor is always open to consider true sto- 
ries of thrilling adventure or extraordinary 
incident of 3000 to 5000 words in length, 
and illustrated with all available photo- 
graphs of persons and places mentioned. 
These narratives should be accompanied by 
a written guarantee of absolute veracity of 
the story in every detail. Payment is good 
for the right stuff. Address, Wide World 
Magazine, Geo. Newnes Ltd., 8-11 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, 
England. 

People’s Journal, John Long & Co., Ltd., 
Bank Street, Dundee, Scotland. A weekly 
periodical appealing to the Scotch working 
class. Short stories, 3400 words, required 
having good plots and strong love interest, 
dealing with Scottish life and character pre- 
ferred. A Scot in America would succeed 
here. 
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Week-End Novels, 200, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W. C. 1, England. Bright domestic 
fiction with strong dramatic and human in- 
terest. Complete stories of about 10,000 
words for which $50 to $100 is paid. 

The Rover, published weekly among boys 
and girls. Bright, breezy, open air stories 
full of life and excitement . Completes 6000, 
8000 up to 12,000 words. Series are con- 
sidered if same characters run through the 
series. Address, Editor, The Rover, Courier 
Place, Albert Square, Dundee, Scotland. 

Pearson’s Magazine. A high-class month- 
ly requiring short stories from 2000 to 6000 
words. Must be strong, dramatic and of 
human interest. A feature is made of 
prompt decision, and payment is made on 
acceptance. Address, Editor, Pearson’s 
Magazine, Henrietta Street, London, W. C. 
2, England. 

Royal Magazine requires short stories, 
about 3000 to 5000 words, of love, adven- 
ture, and humor. Series of short stories 
are also considered. Payment is made by 
arrangement. Address, Royal Magazine, C. 
Arthur Pearson Ltd., Henrietta Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, England. 

Twenty Story Magazine. Complete short 
fiction stories required from 1500 to 7000 
words. While preference is given to those 
with strong plots and wide appeal, there is a 
ready market for stories with light humor- 
ous touch, provided there is a sufficient 
depth of plot. Rates vary according to 
merit. Address, Editor, Twenty Story Mag- 
azine, Oldham’s Press Ltd., Long Acre, 
London, W. C. 2, England. 

The Strand Magazine, issued monthly. 
Uses well written short stories from 3000 to 
7000 words in length. Strong plot and ex- 
citing incident, light entertainment, and sen- 
timent treated delicately and without mawk- 
ishness are the qualities generally preferred. 
There is, however, no limitation of subject, 
providing the treatment is fresh. Payment 
is liberal. Address, Strand Magazine, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W. 
C., England. 

The Red Magazine, published every fort- 
night, publishes about twelve short stories 
and an instalment of a serial every issue. 
The Editor will consider stories any length. 
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Those most in demand are from 3000 to 
8000 words. Stories which play on the mor- 
bid, sex or brutality are not wanted, but 
scenes may be laid in Britain or abroad, 
dealing with all sorts and conditions of men 
and women. Payment on publication. Ad- 
dress, Red Magazine, Amalgamated Press, 
Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 4, 
England. 

The Sketch, edited by Bruce S. Ingram, 
O. B. E. Weekly. Stories of about 1700 to 
3000 words are considered, and it is specially 
desirable that these shall be of a light char- 
acter. All contributions must state if their 
manuscripts have been sent elsewhere. Pay- 
ment from $15 a thousand words. Address, 
The Sketch, Inveresk House, 346, Strand, 
London, W. C., England. 


More British Markets 


By Norau SMARIDGE 


XCEPT for the great annual novel and 
short story contests, there are, unfortu- 
nately, very few literary competitions in our 
American magazines. Many English peri- 
odicals however run delightful weekly and 
monthly contests of a literary turn. At least 
three of the best of these have special com- 
petitions with a special time limit for their 
overseas readers. 

Everyman (14 Great Queen St., Lon- 
don), a weekly journal of literary articles, 
sets special competitions three months in ad- 
vance for foreign readers. The prize is 
usually $15. Their last requirement was a 
poem of not more than thirty lines with the 
title “Home Thoughts from Abroad.” This 
paper devotes two full pages to extracts, 
criticisms and pointed comments on the en- 
tries to its competitions. Thus, even if you 
are not a prize-winner, you are apt to re- 
ceive some excellent advice! 

John o’ London’s (George Newnes, Ltd., 
Southampton St., London), similar in char- 
acter and content to Everyman, regularly 
sets original and diverting contests for over- 
seas competitors. The time limit is three 
months and the prize varies. Their last re- 
quest was for an essay in monosyllables 
(150 words) on Dogberry’s dictum “When 
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the age is in, the wit is out.” This paper 
goes in for detailed criticism of entries. 

The Bookman (St. Pauls House, War- 
wick Square, London), is a monthly literary 
journal of reviews and articles. It sets seven 
competitions monthly, and all are provoking 
and entertaining. The time limit is a bar in 
most cases, but special provision is made for 
far distant readers in the fact that the two 
first competitions never change. The first 
is for an original lyric of any length on any 
topic. The second is for “the best quota- 
tion from English verse applicable to any 
review or any author or book appearing in 
this number.” This paper also frequently 
offers a twelve months free subscription to 
the paper for a good suggestion for a com- 
petition. 


URING a recent summer in England I 

collected a fistful of excellent little 
“tuppenny” weeklies which would seem to 
offer an excellent market for the American 
writer. 

In matter of make-up, they differ widely 
from our own household journals. They 
are quite small, thin and easily carried 
about, which latter fact probably has much 
to do with their tremendous circulation. 

The following group is aimed directly at 
the modern girl, and offers good scope in 
short articles, light verse, and short stories 
of interest to the modern business and home 
girl. A glance through the contents reveals 
a wide variety of articles, falling under such 
headings as Careers, Love, Philosophy, 
Handcrafts, etc. 

As a further help, a few titles may be 
significant. All these were published in re- 
cent editions : 

The Shop Detective 

Hints for the Penitent Young Wife 

Hints for the Penitent Young Husband 

How to Hold Him! 

Afraid of You! 

Oh, those Wet Blankets! 

Make the World Come to You. 

Steer Clear of Scandal-Mongers 

They all use, also, a number of humorous, 
practical, or topical “fillers” in prose or 
verse, on such themes as “My Worst Mo- 
ment,” “Mr. Bertram and his Typist,” 
“Swat that Fly,” etc. 
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Cookery, household and fashion articles 
are, as usual, supplied by the staff, but there 
still remains plenty of opportunity as out- 
lined above. 

The following weeklies belong in the 
“modern girl” class: 

Modern Weekly (Fleetway House, Far- 
ringdon St., London). Articles from 300 
to 1000 words. Short stories 5000 to 10,000 
words of strong love interest. Light verse. 

Home Chat (same as Modern Weekly). 
Short stories, 1500 to 3000 words. Articles, 
300 to 1000 words. Verse. Children’s 
material. 

Home Notes (18 Henrietta St., London). 
Articles 250 to 750 words. Good opening 
for handcraft articles, with photographs. 
Love stories 2000 to 3000 words. 

A different group of weeklies direct them- 
selves principally to mothers and house- 
wives. These use a wide variety of long 
and short articles on child training, house- 
hold management, hostess hints, etc. Arti- 
cles with provoking titles, such as “When 
they’re ‘In the Wars,’” and “Getting 
through the Day’s Work” are popular. 

Woman’s Life (8-11 Southampton St., 
London). Articles 300 to 700 words. Sto- 
ries 2000 to 2500 words. 

Lady’s Companion (18 Henrietta St., 
London). Articles 250 to 1000 words. Sto- 
ries 3000 to 4000 words. Some verse. 
Original designs for crochet, knitting and 
fancy work. 

Woman’s Pictorial (Fleetway House, 
Farringdon St., London). Articles 700 to 
1000 words. Stories 3000 to 5000 words. 

Woman’s Way and Weekly Welcome 
(Albert Square, Dundee). Articles 400 to 
500 words. Stories 3000 words. This firm 
is particularly hospitable and courteous to 
new writers. The payment varies, and is 
often made by arrangement, but it is safe to 
say that the minimum is one guinea a thou- 
sand words. Some pay thirty shillings to 
two guineas a thousand words, and some- 
times more. 

English magazines are more conservative 
than our own. Hence, one or two sample 
copies kept by you will serve as a guide to 
the general make-up of the magazine for 
many months! 










































Be Your Own Editor 


By Don O’KEEFER 


~ OUR age of commercial literature, 
every aspiring journalist is interested 
not only in writing a story, but primarily in 
selling it. Otherwise it is an unsuccessful 
story. It’s like having a cart without a 
horse. 

The editor of your chosen magazine is 
High Holy Mogul when it comes to deciding 
the success of that story, and as such must 
not only be salaamed to, but must duly and 
respectfully be considered. 

Be a High Holy Mogul yourself. Put 
yourself in the editor’s place and judge your 
own story before you submit it. 

For, despite the editor’s standing, akin to 
deity in publishing circles, he hasn’t inex- 
haustible powers. He’s very human, and 
equally as susceptible to dyspepsia as to a 
good story. 

He has a busy day. His time is in demand 
by many others than authors. First of all, 
there are the office manager and the book- 
keeper to consult about budgets, and the 
publisher and the printer, and the visiting 
artists and the art director, and illustrators 
with their work to be approved. Sometimes 
an editor has assistants who have to be man- 
aged and directed, or hired and fired. Then 
there’s the engraver who must be consulted 
about covers. And the advertising depart- 
ment that must be consulted about space. 
And so on and on, far into the night. 

So, although it’s a bitter blow to the au- 
thor’s vanity, he should realize first of all 
that the stories, and particularly their au- 
thors, are only incidental to editing a mag- 
azine. And that an editor’s time should be 
conserved as much as possible by the pros- 
pective salesman-author. 

To that end he should consider all the 
small and efficient (or inefficient) details 
that help to conserve that valuable editorial 
time. 





From my own three years of experience 
in editorial work, I know just how much 
those little things mean and how likely they 
are to induce a favorable decision, other 
things being equal. Many of them are mere 
details in themselves, enormously important 
collectively. 


[F I WERE buying my own story, these 
are the things I would consider, in order 

of impression: 

Appearance of manuscript 

Style 

Characters 

Plot 

Construction 

It may not seem important to the writer 
that his copy be clean, but it certainly is to 
the editor! When you consider that every 
period that is missing, or every letter that is 
blurred or obscured, must be supplied by the 
editor before the story goes to the printer, 
you begin to realize the time that all those 
small details take. 

I recall a certain author who sold us a 
few stories while she might have sold us 
dozens. Her stories never had numbered 
pages; rarely employed the appropriate 
punctuation ; followed quotation marks with 
periods or commas, or whatever form of 
punctuation she thought necessary; used a 
superabundance of dots to indicate passage 
of time, infinity of love, or anything else her 
flight of imagination featured, whether or 
not it was appropriate. Furthermore, her 
typewriter was in bad condition, and she 
never bothered to have it fixed. Consequent- 
ly, letters were missing or blurred; words 
were strung together without any regard for 
spacing. We used to dread editing her sto- 
ries. You would have, too. 

Another little detail that every prospect- 
ive author should consider is the enclosure 
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would say on our rejection slips that failure 
to do so delayed the return of the manu- 
script. One ingenious and harried editor, 
driven to exasperation, would add in his 
own handwriting, “and annoys us.” Some- 
times that annoyed the disappointed authors, 
but it couldn’t possibly be as trying for one 
author to write out one envelope as it is for 
one reader to write out several hundred in 
a day, perhaps more. 

Don’t clutter up your manuscript and ruin 
its otherwise good chances by writing a long 
story to the editor about how good you think 
this story is; in the first place, it goes into 
the waste-basket, often without being read; 
and in the second place, when and if it is 
read, it sometimes prejudices the editor 
against the story, for it shows the lack of 
good taste and judgment that the story 
might otherwise show. If your story is 
good, it will speak for itself. It needs no 
mother to foster it. 

And above all, don’t expect an editor, 
whose eyes are sorely tried, to wade through 
any kind of handwriting, no matter how 
handsomely flourished or beautifully 
scrivened. 

There’s another small but insidious detail 
that’s a source of dismay to the Mogul— 
that of changing names of characters within 
the story. Johnson becomes Jones on page 
twenty-three and reverts back to Johnson on 
page forty-two. Or perhaps old black Joe 
is old black Sam just at the crucial moment 
when he’s listening in on the old gen’mun. 
This is very confusing for the editor and the 
reader, who are bothered enough with new 
characters, let alone a duplicity of them. 


There is always the ever-present bugaboo 
of the manuscript that is not suited by 
length, content, style or character to the 
magazine to which it is submitted. Hope 
dies hard in the human breast, but it lives 
eternal in the author’s bosom! 

“Oh, well,” thinks he, “this is so good a 
story—I know it isn’t their type, but I'll just 
try. It’s so good, they’ll have to like it.” 

That’s not the editor’s attitude or re- 
action, at all. He can’t use what isn’t 
ascribed to his particular stars, and that’s all 
there is to it, The author will save himself 





of a self-addressed, stamped envelope. We 
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a lot of grief by considering wisely and well 
his market. I don’t think this will make a 
lot of difference, though; young hopefuls 
will go blithely on submitting stories to mag- 
azines they haven’t even read, and yet ex- 
pect the editor to read their story. 

Then there are always the manuscripts 
which have obviously come from too neu- 
rotic, too confessional, or too philosophic a 
pen. You can only drive one car at a time, 
even though you may own four, and likewise 
you can handle but one idea in one story. 
Let’s hope you have more than four. 


Strange as it may seem, the confessional 
story, written by an amateur, is obvious 
from the start, and is often artificial and 
trite. Perhaps because it is not well enough 
handled; perhaps because the author has 
lived the story too well to have saved ex- 
pression for it. 


A very amusing incident occurred in our 
editorial offices which is indicative of the 
entire situation. The form rejection slip 
for the confessional magazines at a large 
publishing house gives a list of reasons for 
the return of the story. On one particular 
manuscript the comment was “Artificial.” 
Back by return post, bristling with invect- 
ives, came the comment: “Dear Editor: 
This story is the truest thing you ever read, 
and happened right next door!” 


And the neurotic writer will go in for 
Freud and psycho-analysis and diverted en- 
ergies right out in public, in a story that 
could not, by the grace of anything that is 
holy, be printed in the pure and naive type 
of magazine to which it was sent. 


O, IF I were reading my own story edi- 

torially, I would be quick to appraise 
the type; and if it was suited to the mag- 
azine to which it was submitted, I would 
continue. I might even consider whether 
or not it were a seasonal story, and if it 
were in time to be seasonal. Since most 
magazines schedule several months in ad- 
vance of the seasons, it is always wise to 
submit the seasonal story that many months 
before the holiday time. Editors rarely hold 
over a seasonal story from one year to the 
next. 
And then I would consider whether the 
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style of the story were appropriate — in 
keeping with the magazine readers’ choice. 
Occasionally, as happened in my own expe- 
rience, a story written with too good a sense 
of humor or psychology fails to make its 
mark. I recall in particular one very charm- 
ing study of a beautiful but dumb Dora, 
which was printed in a pulp paper love story 
magazine. Our readers didn’t like it; they 
want their heroines to be the epitome of in- 
telligence and beauty and sentimentalism. 
They didn’t understand her type, or why the 
hero married her. It was a very cute story, 
but the rest of that author’s work had to be 
tabooed because they didn’t like his style. 
In keeping with a very pointed story, it was 
“much too good for them.” I got hell for 
accepting the story, and thereby learned my 
lesson. 

A writer with a heavy, pedantic style, ab- 
solutely free of spontaneity and wit, and 
chuck-full of four and five syllable words, 
rates as absolutely nil with the pulp paper 
reader. Many times, as often as not, com- 
plaints have come in from readers saying 
that they liked the stories, but they couldn’t 
understand all the words. 

The same rules hold for characterization. 
Are the personalities of the story suited to 
the personalities of the reader? For, of 
course, every shop girl who reads a love 
story, or every woman who reads a confes- 
sional, or every man who reads a slam-bang 
action story, wants to put herself or himself 
in the central figure’s place. Jf that place ts 
too big for him, or too wide, or too high, 
he isn’t in sympathy with the story. 

Surprising as it may seem, readers will 
recognize worn out plots. They write in to 
say that we’ve published that story in such 
and such an issue. Such loyalty should be 
preserved. It’s true that there’s not much 
new in an actual plot, but there’s plenty to 
be said for a new method of handling. 
Those new methods, however, shouldn’t be 
so startling or so original that they border 
on the fantastic. 


The double identity plot, the amnesia vic- 
tim, the mother and daughter with the samé 
sweetheart complex, are so indigestible that 
they’re almost never prescribed on the edi- 
torial diet. On the other hand, you can al- 
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ways have Johnny fall in love with Mary 
and marry her, as long as you keep her off 
the buzz-saw or the railroad track just 
before the final curtain. 

But if you must have a buzz-saw, be sure 
it’s in the proper place. Don’t try to put 
everything but the kitchen stove in one 
story, and especially where it’s likely to clut- 
ter up the climax. 

Make your story as happy and gay as 
Helen Kane; people react more favorably to 
the story with the happy ending than they 
do to a strange interlude. Don’t go sordid, 
or O'Neill; don’t choose a hospital or a 
morgue for your setting, unless you’re writ- 
ing a mystery story. 

Of course, much of this seems just detail, 
but it assumes gigantic importance to every 
editorial reader of the story, who knows that 
if he accepts it a hundred thousand people 
or more will pay perfectly good money to 
read it also. If they don’t like it, he’ll hear 
them howl. 

If you want to sell a story, edit it first! 





European Postage 


When sending manuscripts to European 
markets it is, of course, impossible to en- 
close American stamps for return postage, 
as they would not be honored by a foreign 
country. This void is provided for by in- 
ternational postal coupons which sell for 
9c each at any stamp window at your local 
post office. For a two-ounce manuscript, 
enclose two international postal coupons, 
and for a three or four-ounce manuscript 
enclose three international postal coupons. 
These coupons should not be pasted on your 
return envelope, but merely clipped on to 
the manuscript sent. 





Who Said Dollar Books? 


Despite all this talk about hard times, 
unemployment, and Republican prosperity, 
a book priced $250 a copy has been com- 
pletely sold out, according to Covici, Friede, 
the publishers. The book is the complete 
Canterbury Tales, illustrated by Rockwell 
Kent, and translated into modern English 
by William Van Wyck. The edition was 
limited to 75 copies. 
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How to Take Photographs 


By FRANKLIN CourTNEY ELLIS 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Any magazine printed on smooth paper is interested in photographs, especially 
when they accompany a good story. A photograph makes a good story better, and heightens the 


chances for acceptance. 


Smooth paper magazines, such as Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Field and Stream, National 
Geographic, etc., buy photographs because they can be printed on smooth paper. Magazines printed 
on wood pulp, or coarse rough paper cannot use photographs because half-tones will not print on rough 
paper. The first eight pages of WrirEr’s DicEst are printed on smooth paper and will “take a half- 
tone,” i. e., will reproduce a photograph satisfactorily. The remaining pages in WRriTER’s DicEstT are 
printed on coarse paper and will not “take a half-tone.” 

Therefore, you wouldn’t try to sell a photograph to any pulp paper magazine because mechanically 
they are unable to use it. Send photographs only to magazines whose text is printed on smooth, or 


as it is sometimes called, “slick paper.’ 


The August issue of WritEr’s Dicest contained a list of markets for photographs. 


N ADDITION to the camera, a few sim- 

ple accessories will prove of real value 
in taking photographs for illustrating stories 
or articles. A portrait attachment will be 
needed for portrait work as well as for 
close-ups. Then, too, we will often want 
to include ourselves in pictures, which can 
be done by using the self-timer. This little 
device clips to the cable release of shutters 
so equipped and makes the exposure. 

For pictures with softly blended instead 
of sharply defined lines, we will need a 
pictorial diffusion disk. Again, pictorial 
effects can often be increased manifold by 
including clouds in landscape or seascape. 
The sky filter and color filter are aids to 
recording the clouds. 

An important accessory in making time 
exposures, or self pictures, is the Kodapod, 
which may be slipped into the kit or pocket 
and takes the place of a tripod. One of these 
becomes necessary for subjects that are in a 
forest or are always shaded by trees. 

When the equipment is ready and the de- 
sired spot is reached, nothing is left for the 
achievement of camera craftsmanship but 
the matter of exposure, which is highly im- 
portant and not beyond the grasp of any 
amateur photographer. 

Cultivate the knack of picking out the best 
bit of a scene. A far more charming pic- 
ture results when a bend in a creek or a bit 
of rugged shoreline is photographed, than 
when the whole creek or the ocean is the ob- 
jective. Often the subject of a professional 
photograph is such an ordinary thing as a 


quaint rock formation on the hillside, reeds 
at the river’s edge, or a solitary tree in the 
fields. 

Remember, also, you have only black and 
white to play with. If you stop to analyze 
them, many scenes depend upon the blend- 
ing of colors for their beauty. Try to 
imagine everything in black and white be- 
fore making a picture, and you will avoid 
disappointment when it is printed. 

By listing the kinds of outdoor subjects 
that are ordinarily photographed into four 
groups, according to the exposure that they 
need, and adopting as a standard exposure 
for each group one that is intermediate be- 
tween the shortest and the longest that will 
make a satisfactory record, there will be only 
four exposures to consider. And these can 
be memorized easily. With cameras that 
have double lenses the same shutter speed 
can be used, with different stops for each 
group. With single lens cameras the same 
shutter speed likewise can be used for three 
of the groups, and a time exposure can be 
given for subjects in the other group. 

The accompanying tables are simple and 
easy to remember, because they ignore the 
fact that light which comes from the sky is 
brighter during the noon-hour than at any 
other time of day. What makes it safe to 
ignore this fact is the latitude of Kodak film, 
which is much greater than is needed for 
taking care of the difference in the bright- 
ness of sunlight during that period of the 
day that is included between two and one- 
half hours after sunrise and two and one- 
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Outdoor Exposure Table for Cameras That Have Anastigmat, Kodar, 
Hawk-Eye, Periscopic or Rectilinear Lenses 
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For 2% hours after sunrise until 214 hours before sunset 
on days when the sun is shining. 


Anastigmat Periscopic and 


and Kodar Rectilinear 
Shutter Lenses Lenses 
Speed Stop Stop 
Group 1—Snow, Marine and Beach Scenes—Extremely Distant 
BRIER | oicicoxs cue cel Weusuiiveswewsaien asec date 1/25 f, 22 32 
Group 2—Ordinary Landscapes Showing Sky, with a Principal 
RDsGCk Wi THE TOPORTGGG «<5 aioe casic- ones avcciecenses 1/25 16 16 
Group 3—Near-by Landscapes Showing Little or no Sky—Groups, 
SEE OOO pions cages gira wea laenwe a esis oesienes +s 1/25 11 8 
Group 4—Portraits in the Open Shade, not under Trees or the 
Roof of a Porch, Shaded Near-by Scenes............ 1/25 a Sp ee 4 
Outdoor Exposure Table for Folding Cameras That 
Have Single Lenses 
For 2% hours after sunrise until 214 hours before sunset 
on days when the sun is shining. 
Shutter 


Speed Stop 
5 3 


Group 1—Snow, Marine and Beach Scenes—Extremely Distant Landscapes......... 1/25 
Group 2—Ordinary Landscapes Showing Sky, with a Principal Object in the Fore- 
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Group 3—Near-by Landscapes Showing Little or no Sky—Groups, Street Scenes... 1/25 


Group 4—Portraits in the Open Shade, not under Trees or the Roof of a Porch— 
Shaded Near-by Scenes........cceccees 


Outdoor Exposure Table for Fixed Focus Box Cameras 
That Have Single Lenses 


For 2% hours after sunrise until 214 hours before sunset 
on days when the sun is shining. 


Group 1—Snow, Marine and Beach Scenes—Extremely Distant Landscapes..Snapshot with Second Stop 


Group 2—Ordinary Landscapes Showing Sky, with a Principal Object in 
PE TO CURROONE npc dececsasesaisawwns 


Snapshot with Largest Stop 


Group 3—Near-by Landscapes Showing Little or no Sky—Groups, Street 


MILE Ae SONICS sa ecancrand inne awed GEG 
Group 4—Portraits in the Open Shade, not under Trees or the Roof of a 
Porch—Shaded Near-by Scenes......... 


half hours before sunset, at all times of the 
year. 

If your camera has a double lens (which 
will be either an anastigmat, a Kodar, a 
Hawk-Eye, a periscopic or a rectilinear) 
use the first table. 

If your camera has a bellows which folds 
up, and a single lens, with stops marked 1, 
2, 3, and 4, use the second. 

If it is a box camera, which has only one 
shutter speed and has no bellows, use the 
third. 

When the day is cloudy-bright the ex- 
posures should be from two to three times 
as long, and when the day is dull the ex- 
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Snapshot with Largest Stop 


1 second with Third Stop 


posures should be from four to eight times 
as long as those mentioned in the tables. 


O make a time exposure with a fixed 
focus Brownie camera, draw out the 
time slide. With cameras that have a time 
lever, move the lever over to “T.” It takes 
two movements of the shutter lever for mak- 
ing a time exposure—one pressure for open- 
ing the shutter and another for closing it. 
It takes about one second to pronounce “one 

hundred and one.” 
Though all of the combinations of stops 
and shutter speeds that are recommended in 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HE happiest person in the world whom 

I can think of at this moment is a 
young woman who has almost sold a novel! 
The third publishers to whom I offered her 
manuscript told me yesterday: “We can’t 
give you a final word just yet, but there is 
a lot of excitement in our office about this 
story. The readers who have been over it 
say it’s shocking, terrible in its implications, 
but yet admit that it does tell the truth about 
life. We’ll need another week on it. We’ve 
got to talk it over.” 

I wish you could have seen the author 
as I reported this conversation to her. Her 
face flushed; her hands trembled; she 
could hardly talk. “Oh,” she stammered, 
“if they would only take it! I'll give it to 
them. Just think of my being able to write 
and sell the truth.” 

Now the strange thing about this episode 
is that seeing her work in print is not a new 
experience for this writer. She is the 
author of a dozen or so juvenile stories— 
“kid books,” she calls them — moralistic 
fairy tales for ten-year-olds that she has 
been grinding out, sometimes doing one a 
month. She abhors this writing. Her 
newspaper work, columns of “junk” about 
social affairs, women’s meetings, flattering 
comments on rich people and the like — 
there is no kick in that; it means nothing 
to her except a meal ticket for herself and 
her two dependents. She has always 





’ wanted to write a novel. 


“I want to be a novelist.” Three years 
ago she said this when she found she had 
four evenings a week for serious writing. 
She began her first long story for adults. 
After several months, she submitted it and 
was politely told that it was weak in every 
way a novel could be weak. Home she 





The Luxury of Honesty 


Although Telling the Simple Truth is Almost a Lost Ideal These 
Days, Literary Integrity Has its Pleasures and 
May Ultimately Pay Best 





































By Tuomas H. Uzzetui 


went, told her family her disappointment 
and added: “I want to be a novelist.” 

She wrote another. It was better. 

“I want to be a real novelist,” she has 
reiterated for several years. “I want the 
luxury of being able to tell the truth. I 
want to write something that people of in- 
telligence will read. I want a few good 
critics to review something of mine and 
praise it. I don’t care whether my name is 
on the book or not, but I want to be honest 
in print and make it go! Oh, the sham 1 
feel myself to be, the humiliation I experi- 
ence at writing so much that other people 
ask me to write, so much that isn’t so.” 

Once I asked this young newspaper 
woman, when she was hard at work on her 
novel: “What would give you greater hap- 
piness than anything in the world?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, she an- 
swered: “To go to the office some morn- 
ing, place a freshly published copy of an 
honestly written novel on Mr. Smitherman’s 
desk and say — nothing.” Mr. Smither- 
man, she explained, is the editor, her boss. 
He also has literary taste, shares her dis- 
gust at the writing they both have to do, 
but himself is too indolent, too lacking in 
moral courage, to do anything about it. 
“He alone knows my humiliation as a lite- 
rary hireling,” she added. “After that, he’d 
respect me, and I’d respect myself.” 


HAT is this prideful novel about? It 

had its beginning in the most intimate, 
vital issue the author has ever faced. Her 
life was at one time tragically blighted be- 
cause of a weakness and stupidity of a 
relative. Her life has been and still is a 
struggle, largely to escape from this blight 
cast on her childhood. When she faced her 
first honest writing, she said to herself: 
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“I’d like to take a crack at people who are 
weak and selfish enough to do what has 
been done to me.” 

That is her “idea;” out of it came her 
plot, and the writing is every page infused, 
vitalized with the author’s blazing moral 
indignation. Physically she is frail. She 
hasn’t many friends. She hasn’t much edu- 
cation, but one thing she has in abundance 
—the patient, egoistic, almost defiant pride 
of the real artist. 

Every creative writer sooner or later 
faces the issue of whether he will produce 
hokum or art. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the writer “needs the money” 
and needs it badly, and compromises by 
deciding to write pot boilers until his pocket- 
book is fattened a bit, and then turn to real 
art. “The practice won’t hurt me,” he 
reasons, and — well, didn’t Shakespeare 
write for “the groundlings in the pit?” 

He’s right. His plan of advancing from 
hokum to serious art has been followed by 
a good many pronounced literary successes, 
but—vastly more writers, learning the trick 
of the pulp story, never take the pains to 
try to do anything else. Especially is this 
so if they depend for their living upon such 
writing. In this latter case, “writing” be- 
comes so closely identified with income that 
it develops as a business only, and so dies 
as an art. Such a writer becomes a hokum 
manufacturer the rest of his life, or quits 
writing entirely and goes in for some other 
kind of business. 

I have no quarrel with the man who 
writes the purely commercial story. There 
are millions of adults in our country who 
can not understand or enjoy anything but 
melodrama and fairy tales, and some one, 
I suppose, must furnish them their enter- 
tainment. It is not immoral to try to do 
so. The janitors and farm hands and 
housemaids will pay you well to write for 
them, and therefore if you don’t write for 
them you, at least hypothetically, lose 
money. It’s an expensive luxury to try to 
tell the truth. 

Literary honesty is a luxury, but — is 
there any other luxury in all the world 
equal to it? The years pass; you live, suf- 
fer, learn. From time to time in meditative 
moments there beats through your mind the 
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theme of a story, a novel, a play, which 
would, if written skilfully, multiply your 
own life a million fold, which might make 
you a prophet of your age, a benefactor of 
your race! By the words you write, the 
dream you put on paper, you may earn the 
only kind of immortality mortals can ever 
be sure of! 

Is such a purpose worth while? Suppose 
even that you fail? Would there not be 
glory enough even in making the effort? 
Could a human being devote years to han- 
dling the truth as he sees it, learning how to 
organize it, to present it with color and elo- 
quence and logic—can any one so occupy 
himself for a few years without enriching, 
deepening his life and making himself in- 
finitely more capable of appreciating the 
greatness and nobility in the work of others 
who have mastered the art he is striving to 
learn? But my opinion is that, given health, 
reasonable intelligence, and the determined 
purpose to tell the truth, any writer will in 
time have his hearing. 

In discussing this endless topic of art 
versus money, teachers and critics constantly 
fall into the error of assuming that the issue 
is one solely of social morality. Is it “right” 
or “wrong” for the author to write and the 
editor to publish “such trash?” How much 
better the world would be if they would 
only give the public “good things” to read! 
Yes, and how much more ardently we might 
wish that the public would read the good 
things if such were handed to them. The 
best publications are on the newsstands, too, 
and we know what happens. The solution 
of the social problem of sentimental, lurid, 
criminal literature is education. 

Our issue is the writer’s individual prob- 
lem. What standards of life has he for 
himself? What respect has he for writing 
as an art, what love for truth? Our desirés 
determine what we are. What do the 
writers want? 

Well, take the successful pulp writer. He 
has earned enough with his thrillers to buy 
things “that cost money;” a grand piano, 
say, or a country place, or possibly a long, 
powerful, shiny car. His writing gives him 
no pleasure, adds nothing to the aesthetic 
values in his life. For these values he ex- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Tailor Your Tales 





By Georce A. PosNER 


Author of “The World’s Best Humor,’ “Clever Replies,” etc. 


IX years ago I was affected with the 
notion that I could write jokes. I for- 
mulated about a hundred within a few weeks 
and with the proverbial high hopes sent them 
out to the various markets. 

I thought they were good jokes, for did 
not my relatives and my friends laugh at 
them? Did not the butcher and the baker? 
And the dentist? Ah, especially making the 
dentist laugh proved it, for are not dentists 
disposed to looking down at the mouth? 

Well, my humor returned. One hundred 
of them back from ten markets without a 
single sale! 

I took time out; several months in which 
to study, to lick my wounds, to analyse this 
amazing failure. I worked carefully, labori- 
ously, and finally began to “see things.” At 
last I believed I had found it! I returned 
to the game and began selling forty to sixty 
jokes per month at an average of $1.50 each. 
Today I average twice that in my spare time 
and sell regularly. How the change was ac- 
complished, how I discovered exactly what 
it took to sell in this peculiar but fascinating 
field is the purpose of this article. 


HE beginner’s conception of a joke is 

usually a weird affair. He has hit upon 
a word which has a double meaning and has 
succeeded in incorporating that word into 
the second line of a “he and she” quip con- 
sisting of a question and an answer. There- 
fore, since there is a double meaning in- 
volved in the “crack,” he thinks it must be 
funny. He sends it to his favorite maga- 
zine. Which one? The item he has written 
is “funny,” so he has sent it to a comic 
weeply of a monthly, and he is greatly sur- 
prised when it is returned. 

Does everything containing a word or 
phrase with a double meaning sound funny? 
Unfortunately, no. 


Ask the budding humorist if he is sure 
his humor possesses the necessary qualities 
of salability, never minding their laugh- 
ability. Ask him if he is sure he has used 
logical motivation, true characterization, na- 
tural dialogue. Yes, and surprising though 
it appears—virile drama. The average ama- 
teur probably would consider you something 
next to a march hare to suggest these quali- 
fications in regard to a “mere joke.” Yet 
the elements I have mentioned are present 
and vital to every bit of humor, except “nut 
comedy,” as I will explain shortly. 

Ask the embryo wise-cracker if he is sure 
his humorous efforts fitted the character, 
style, and type of magazine to which they 
were submitted. He stares at you with 
amazement. “Why,” he answers, “the 
cracks are funny, aren’t they? And it is a 
humorous magazine I sent them to, isn’t it ?” 

And that is all the classification he can 
think of. He may know and admit that in 
the short-story field it is not enough that 
a love story be submitted to a magazine that 
has published love stories, or an adventure 
story to one that has printed stories of ac- 
tion, but that it is rather important, in addi- 
tion, to consider the personality, grade and 
style of the periodical one is trying to 
“make.” He knows that there is a difference 
between a love story suitable for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and one fit for I Confess. 
But a joke to him is a joke and should fit 
any humorous publication. 

Yet the fact of the matter is that there 
are sharper contrasts and more clearly de- 
fined demands for the differing needs of the 
various periodicals in the humor field, and 
more rigid hewing to the line than in any 
other branch of literary endeavor! A joke 
must either fit a particular magazine exactly 
and be ready for use without revision, or be 
rejected in toto. You either ring a bull’s eve 
or get no score. 
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Many a bon mot which has made the 
hard-boiled editor and his entire staff laugh 
is nevertheless returned. Would the follow- 
ing joke gain acceptance at the Life office? 


“Sign in Department Store: Yes, we have 
felt slippers. Back in the rear.” 

The answer is “no.” But the writer sold 
it to Whiz Bang. 

Again a contribution may tickle the risi- 
bilities of the editorial minds at Life, Whiz 
Bang, and the rest of the humor publica- 
tions, and yet be rejected by all of them as 
being neither flesh, fowl, nor good red her- 
ring. 

The musical comedy producer may revise 
your play until it is scarcely recognizable; 
the book publisher may even have a ghost 
writer rewrite your book entirely (if it is 
good enough); the movie producer may 
change your story until nothing but the title 
remains; the magazine editor makes copious 
cuts and corrections to your copy—but the 
editor of a humor publication will reject a 
joke if changing only two or three words 
is all that is required to make it acceptable! 
Of the gags I have sold, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred were printed word for word as I 
had written them. They had to be ready 
for use, or they would not have made the 


grade. 


N VIEW of this, consider the chances for 

acceptance possible for a writer who has 
made practically no study of the magazines 
he is aiming at, and no effort to mould the 
material he has conceived to suit any par- 
ticular one of those sharply defined markets. 
He is like a sportsman in a forest expecting 
to bag game by shooting a gun haphazardly 
in every direction. Would the nomad use 
the same paraphernalia for bagging a rabbit 
as a trout? No. He would use a gun for 
one, and a hook for the other. 

Well, there is as much difference between 
the literary appetite of Life and that of 
Eye-Opener as there is between a bunny 
and a fish. And no matter how good your 
ammunition may be, if it isn’t exactly the 
suitable type, it is useless. And if you land 
betwixt and between your targets, you 
get nothing. 

So Mr. Humor Writer must know thor- 
ough!y the characteristics of each magazine 
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in his field so that he may use the apparatus 
or bait that will bring in his quarry. 

Conceiving the joke idea is only the be- 
ginning. Then should come inspection of 
the material. You study it and decide in 
what form it would appear to best advant- 
age, and you devise accordingly. Let us 
consider exactly how that should be done. 

An idea is like a piece of gold. You know 
you can fashion the yellow metal into a 
ring or a watch case, an earring or a Stick 
pin. Let us say you have been struck with 
the inspiration that the phrase “not in it” 
has a double meaning which possesses ster- 
ling possibilities for use in a perfect “knock- 
out” of a quip. All right. Would you fit it 
to Life which is of a gently satirical, re- 
fined cast? Here is how the joke may final- 
ly appear: 

“As far as making a home is concerned, the 
modern woman simply isn’t in it.” 

“Ha! ha! you chortle. “Not so bad.” 
Yet not so good, or rather not so good as it 
might be. You look it over and decide that 
it is rather mild. Its possibilities might ap- 
pear to greater advantage with a little more 
“peppy” treatment. You mull it over and 
evolve this: 


“So your wife’s a former interior decorator ; 
and you say she is refinishing your bedroom 
now? How’s she doing?” 

“Oh, all right. But I can’t say she’s in it 
with one chap I know.” 

“Well, she shouldn’t be!” 

Ah, that looks a little better! (The last 
by the way I sold to Eye Opener.) But per- 
haps you think the idea would scintillate at 
its best in a more risque form—suitable for 
the type of magazine represented by Paris 
Nights. And here is what you finally evolve: 

She: “It’s a great kick, isn’t it, singing in 
the bathtub on Saturday night?” 

He: “Yeah, but I’m not in it with you!” 
(That will do for you! Outside!) 

For Our Army Magazine: 

“The General thought he was there, but as 
far as real fighting was concerned, he simply 
wasn’t in it.” 

The possibilities are endless. It is up to 
you to mould the thought into the form in 
which it will show to best advantage, while 
holding clearly in mind the characteristics 
of the magazine at which you are aiming. 
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HE best results can be obtained only by 

intensive study of the magazines one is 
trying to sell. I have appended a list of the 
principal markets in this field, with brief 
pointers concerning their general character- 
istics. 

Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. 
Subtle, refined humor. The George Bernard 
Shaw type of wit; sly digs at the foibles and 
frailties of humanity, of convention, in the 
field of the stage, the film, politics, and busi- 
ness. Pays $5.00 upward per item. 

As an example, the following is a joke 
I sold to Life: 

“John Gilbert: ‘Give me a kiss.’ 
Greta Garbo: ‘Don’t talk shop.’” 

Judge, 18 E. 48th Street, New York. 
Judge plays less gently on the chords of 
emotion. It crashes the cymbals, capers with 
far less dignity and plays the buffoon in 
satirizing society along the line of the same 
subjects to which Life devotes itself. In 
addition Judge has a “bug” in regard to the 
prohibition question. The style of comedy it 
specializes in corresponds to the patter used 
in what Vodvil calls a “Nut Act;” that is, 
exaggerated farce that tickles the risibles 
through its utter preposterous nature. 

The following is a joke I sold to Judge: 

“Bill Anderson tried to borrow $1,000 at 
the bank on his face.” 

“On his face?” 

“Yes, on his face.” 

“How did he come out?” 

“On his face!” 

Judge pays $3.00 up per joke. 

Film Fun, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, 
favors the pun. Subjects, the pastimes and 
passions of the younger generation—sports, 
jazz, girls, in a frothy, light, “collegiate” at- 
mosphere. Wants material they can use in 
connection with “stills” or pictures from 
current movie plays. 

Below is a sample of a joke I sold to 
them : 

“There’s a lot of deceit to that girl.” 
“Yes; why doesn’t she reduce?” 

Eve Opener devotes itself to burlesque in 
its broadest sense and features bucolic char- 
acters wherever possible. Booze, women, 
and song (and very little singing). Below 
isa joke I sold to Eye Opener: 


“Fanny is so dumb she thinks naval disarm- 
ament refers to the abolishing of corsets.” 
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Eye Opener pays $3.00 a joke on accept- 
ance, and is fairly prompt. Address: Bob 
Edwards Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, is 
quite similar to Eye Opener and pays the 
same rates. 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Phila- 
delphia, and College Life, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York, are two magazines which use 
humor still broader and more daring than 
the two listed just above. Their rates are 
low—fifty cents per joke. 

The type of joke editors snap for most 
hungrily is that containing drama. If you 
don’t believe it, consider the following: 


“Please, kind gentleman, will you help a 
poor, blind beggar?” 
“Go on, you dirty bum; how do I know 


” 


you’re blind? 
“Well, I called you a gentleman, didn’t I?” 


If that doesn’t contain all the elements of 
drama short story ever contained, com- 
pressed in its three lines, I'll eat a whole 
storeful of hats. There you have it—the 
villainous aggressor and the attack on the 
inoffensive and the helpless, the climax, the 
turnabout, and the satisfaction of retribu- 
tive justice visited. “Ha, that’s telling him!” 
joyfully exclaims the reader audience as the 
beggar adroitly turns the tables. Can’t you 
just hear them? 

Here is another example of that: 


He: “You certainly are a wonderful dancer.’ 
She: “I’m sorry I can’t say the same for 
” 


, 


He: “Well, you could if you’d learn to lie 
like I do.” 
If you can write humor like the two fore- 
going you may be assured that you will 
spend a lot of time putting signatures on the 


backs of checks. Those two little tales men- 
tioned are not of my own concoction so the 
rave I am indulging in is excusable and 
properly decorous. 


With surprising little ballyhoo the editor- 
ship of Life went to Bolton Mallory last 
month. He succeeds Norman H. Anthony. 

“Life wants humor based on everyday 
character and experience, natural and _ be- 
lievable, also short articles and comments 
on general and political news of the day 
in either satiric or comedy vein.” 





he: 
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Social Suburban Reporting 
Assures a Steady Income 


By Myrt E. 


F IT is a regular writing “job” you want 
that pays, not so much but something, 
try this one. It is especially adapted to the 
woman writer. All you need is a telephone, 
a telephone directory, plenty of paper and 
about one, day’s time each week. 


First, cast your eyes through the social 
notes of the Sunday paper; most any Sun- 
day paper will do, though you may have a 
personal preference. There you will find 
many groups of social items grouped ac- 
cording to locality. They begin with the 
A’s and go right through to the Z’s, taking 
in each suburb on the way. Or apparently 
each suburb. But look closer. 

First thing you know, as you carefully 
inspect the list of suburban groups, you 
will notice that one suburb is missing. Per- 
haps it is Daleville. You go on farther. 
Yes, and Harrison, that new sub-division 
with such attractive middle-priced homes in 
it, seems to have no representation either. 
And so on, through to Withington and 
Zane’s Crossing. 


If you go through all of them carefully 
you will discover that half a dozen—maybe 
twice that number—communities are not 
listed in the regular weekly social notes. 


McMauan 


And do you know why? 

These communities are just as active as 
the ones that are listed. Their people have 
fully as many bridge parties, go to as many 
summer resorts, have just as exquisite wed- 
dings and entertain an equal number of 
week-end guests. Still they are not listed. 
Their interesting activities are not recorded. 
The social editor would be glad to place 
them permanently in his columns! 

Why aren’t they represented? Simply 
because these communities have no cor- 
respondents! That is all. With your type- 
writer, and your telephone, and your ability 
to wrap enough appropriate words around 
a little foursome gathering of neighbors 
playing bridge, you need only send in half a 
dozen or so items with a brief note explain- 
ing that you will make yourself responsible 
for the social notes of Such-and-Suchville 
each week, at the usual rate of payment, if 
the editor can use your stuff. And you'll 
be pretty certain to find that the editor not 
only can, but will use it. 

Average payment is two cents a line, and 
runs around fifty to seventy-five cents an 
hour for the actual work involved. 

“Yes, but—how do I get the names to 
phone?” you ask. 
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Easy. If you know anything about the 
community at all, you know one or two 
names that will serve as a starter. You call 
those people. They in turn will suggest 
other names, if you ask them, of folks whom 
they know to be active in various ways. 

Records are quite important. Use ordi- 
nary 3x5-inch cards. In the upper left cor- 
ner write the name, “Jones, John J.” Imme_ 
diately below the name, the address. In the 
upper right corner is found the telephone 
number; and immediately below it the name 
of the suburb in which John J. Jones resides. 
That is all you really need on the card. But 
if you know anything else about Mr. Jones, 
such as the fact that he is head of the 
Business Men’s Club, and goes in heavily 
for hunting or perhaps deep sea fishing for 
his vacation pleasures, it is an excellent plan 
to note these facts somewhere on the body 
of the card. Such facts bring in many a 
news item by their timely suggestions and 
reminders. 

Add to your file constantly, slipping in 
every new name which seems in the least 
promising. Then when calling, it is easy to 
follow a more or less set question. 


“Jefferson one-six-one-seven-x,” you in- 
form Central, then getting your party, pro- 


coed 4“Fiello ..... Mgrs. Jomes...... 
this is Mrs. Write-em-up. Mrs. Jones 

I am calling for the ‘Sunday Scream.’ Do 
you know of any social items for the paper ?” 


Mrs. Jones will quite frequently reply that 
she does not know of a thing. So you jog 
her brain a bit by continuing, “Do you know 
of any one from your neighborhood who 
has been away on vacation? Has just re- 
turned? Is she entertaining guests? Has 
she moved recently? Is she getting married 
or announcing an engagement? Is she din- 
ing out, or giving a bridge?” Mrs. Jones 
will remember that her next door neighbor 
told the milkman to stop leaving the daily 
three quarts until next Sunday because she 
and the kids are going to go to Grandma’s. 
You jot it all down while Mrs. Jones chat- 
ters her news, and later when you have it 
typed and ready for the press, it reads 
something like this: 

“Mrs. James R. Brown, of Which- 
isit Avenue, accompanied by her three 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


N° student of the technique of writing for publi- 
cation can find in any training course any trick 
of the trade that he cannot dig out for himself if 
he possesses the necessary spark of talent—and keeps 
at the digging long enough. 


Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken to 
“Here, at last, is a magic key, the possession of which 


mean: 
your own home, in a few short 


will enable you, in 
weeks, etc., etc.” 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of America 
represents 182 years of digging. That figure is the sum 
total of newspaper experience of the men responsible for this 
instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being ‘‘broken in” on a 
great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quickens. Before 
you realize it, you are swinging into the more difficult special 
stories and interviews. You are gaining confidence—facility— 
style. And you will soon be ready (if you possess any natural 
ability at the start) to begin doing some real ‘‘bread-winning” 
writing. Checks for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, 
brief articles, humorous contributions, items of current interest, 
and other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
—are goals worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


ECAUSE the important thing is to start you writing and 

keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals entirely with 
facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted with problems of 
invention, plot and character. You concentrate on learning how 
to use words accurately—expressively—vividly. There is no 
other training like it. Nine out of ten of our best-selling 
authors and dramatists attribute their success to their early 
newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’—perhaps 
that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. ‘‘How can I 
be sure?’’ you may have asked yourself. We have a Writing 
Aptitude Test which we think will answer your question. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, free and non- 
obligatory. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 


a ————— AL Se Sm, eR Nm 
Newspaper Institute of America 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 


Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer's Digest—November. 


Me. 
Mrs. — 
Miss 


(All correspondence confidential. 
call on you) 


bse 
ee iaemeetiinementitemenen til ceeeneettt meer ti mene oriole ti cetae 


No salesmen will 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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charming girls, Jane Anne, Jean An- 
nette, and Janet Jo, and her interesting 
young son, Junior, left last Monday for 
a brief sojourn with Mrs, Brown’s 
parents, the well-known Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick J. Green, of Clyde Center. 
The Brown’s expect to return next Sun- 
day.” 


And there you are! 

The Brown’s are pleased to find their 
names in print, the Jones’s are tickled be- 
cause they gave you the low-down on the 
item, you are pleased because your check 
will be just that much larger, and some idle 
reader who happens to remember the 
Brown’s when—chuckles softly to himself 
to find the name of some one in the social 
notes whom he knows. Meanwhile this 
builds good-will and circulation for the 
newspaper. 

As soon as you have taken the item or 
items from Mrs. Jones, make a note on your 
record card of the date, the number of items 
she has given you, and if you wish, add 
“nice,” “crabby,” “hopeless” or “promising” 
—to conform with the impression she has 
given you. No one but yourself will have 
access to your cards, anyway, and such nota- 
tions often prove very helpful when you 
are leafing through your file and perhaps 
are pressed for time. 


By having the date of calls on the card 
you can check up on the frequency of your 
phone calls. And remember! No one, no 
matter how much they may secretly enjoy 
finding their name in print, likes to be called 
every week from now on forever and ever! 
It grows too monotonous. The writer al- 
lows two or three weeks to elapse between 
calls. Sometimes even longer. This also 
prevents that nauseating habit of writing 
about the same little group again and again, 
week after week. 

Apparently the editors do not mind how 
many suburbs you cover. That is, suburbs 
that some one else is not already covering, 
of course. But they do ask that you keep 
your suburbs separate. Write all the Glenn- 
woode news under a “Glennwoode” head; 
all the news for Shadydell under a “Shady- 
dell” head, and so on. And leave sufficient 
space between each item to save the printers 
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the confusing job of sorting them out. So- 
cial editors like their stuff typed neatly as 
possible and double spaced, and on one side 
of the paper. 

A careful perusal of other social columns 
will soon familiarize you with the approved 
style of “reporting” a wedding, out-of-town 
guests, luncheon-bridges, and all the rest. 
This will also give you a line on new names 
of active folks to add to your list. 

You can spend as much time as you choose 
on this work. You can make your items as 
numerous as you wish, providing, of course, 
they are all authentic, fresh news, and can 
consequently determine, to a certain extent, 
the size of your weekly or monthly check. 
But one day’s work each week will neither 
cripple your other writing chances, nor will 
it make your mind grow weary. 

And one day’s work each week if you 
really work, can be expected to produce 
from ten to twenty or thirty dollars each 
month. Besides that, you’ll be surprised at 
the number of plot-germs you will glean 
from your news items, getting them first- 
hand, as you will, with many, many, amus- 
ing little sidelights which would never do to 
put into print. And again, besides the plot- 
germs and the regular pay check, the work 
is often amusing. Try it. 


New Editors 


There has been a change of editors at 
Sport Story and Excitement, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, Mr. Lawrence having 
resigned. Mr. Lon Murray is the new 
editor and states there will be no immediate 
change of policy. 


Miss Jean Boord has been made the editor 
of I Confess and Marriage Confessions 
at 100 Fifth Ave., New York, formerly 
edited by Miss Elizabeth Sharp. The re- 
quirements of these two Dell magazines 
remain the same as they were under Miss 
Sharp’s guidance; they use first person con- 
fession stories of the types indicated by 
their titles. The most salable lengths are 
around 5000 words on shorts, and their 
novelette lengths run as high as 15,000. 
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The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air, and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 
“It’s not so much,” she 
said, ‘‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.” 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. It’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu- 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of WRITER'S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the medium for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bags every day. This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports from 
our correspondents. 


Isn't it logical to believe the 
same staff that handles this in- 
formation will be adequately 
equipped to handle a criticism of 
your manuscript? We are in the 
front lines of the writing business, 
and if your work carries with it 
a general tone of sincerity we'll 
surprise you with our assistance. 











scripts. It’s our business 
to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There’s 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff isexpert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 
scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


CLEAR, concise, accurate 
and detailed criticism of 
your manuscript. 


ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 


OMPLETE and authentic 
marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold, we tell you 
where. If it can be sold after 






CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 


E will give complete plot 

revision suggestions, make 

minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 


| lage np-erciggh wage that we feel 
will help the writer along, 
even if it does not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


EMEMBER that your 

manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered. The 
charges. based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 


$1.00 a thousand words up 
to 5,000. (Thus criticism of 
a 3,000 word manuscript will 
cost $3.00.) 

Only 60c for each thousand 
additional words between 5,000 
and 10,000. Arrangements 
made for longer manuscripts. 

Verse will be criticized for 5¢ 
per line, with a minimum charge 
of $1.00. Over 100 lines, 4¢ 
per line. 


Revision suggestions, criticism, and 
specific marketing information is but 
twice the above rates. 

We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75c per thousand 
words—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line. The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes one complete set of 
carbons FREE. 

The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high. Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 


Address all manuscripts with check to cover to 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 


22 EAST 12th STREET 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A “Sure-Fire’” Song Formula 


By Roy GriFFITH 


HAVE before me two “sure-fire” re- 

cipes for writing a successful popular 
song. One of them was given by an emi- 
nent literary critic. The other is the one 
used by Chas. K. Harris, one of America’s 
most successful song writers, and author of 
“After the Ball.” Also, I have here a pile 
of sheet music—songs which have hit the 
bulls-eye of popularity within the past year 
or two. Out of this material, I propose to 
construct a formula for writing a present- 
day song hit. 

Whether or not you will succeed with this 
formula will depend a great deal upon 
whether you are ready for it—whether you 
have studied the popular song form suffi- 
ciently, whether you have developed creative 


imagination, and have lived, eaten, drank, 
worked, and dreamed songs long enough. 
Depend upon it, many a song hit as yet un- 
written will follow this formula almost to 


the letter. If you don’t succeed at first, 
keep on'trying because the formula is going 
to be good for quite a while. 

Let’s begin with the recipe of the literary 
critic. When asked how to write a song that 
would touch the human heart in such a way 
as to insure its permanent popularity, he 
replied, “Let it say ‘I love you’ in a new way 
that will still ring true.” 

No more sage advice was ever given a 
song writer than this. Yet it is not easy ad- 
vice to follow. Given imagination, or in- 
spiration, or both, it is not at all difficult to 
write a love song that will ring true. Even 
the crudest expressions of love often throb 
with a sincerity that is unmistakable. But 
to write a love song in a new way that will 
still ring true is something else again. 

We turn now to the advice of Chas. K. 
Harris, never a notable producer of the true 
“T-love-you” type of ballad, but marvelously 
successful in catching the public’s fancy 
with his songs, nevertheless. He claims he 
has never written a song which did not fit 


some specific dramatic situation. He once 
said, “The trick of the song business is this: 
Fit your songs to the situation and make 
them appeal to the imagination.” 

Now, suppose we put these two bits of 
advice together. Suppose we write a song 
which fits a specific situation and which 
says “I love you” at the same time. Thus 
we may be able to clothe love’s message in 
a new, or at least a different, dress. On the 
theory that there is really nothing new under 
the sun, however, we should be able to find 
examples of this idea of ours in the songs 
of the past year or two. We will look 
through some of the older songs first—those 
which have been out long enough to prove 
their popularity. 

Here is Dorothy Field’s “J Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love, Baby.’ This is 
an excellent example of the very thing we 
are seeking. In this song, Miss Field pre- 
sents a young man confessing his present 
poverty but promising his “Baby” that when 
he makes his fortune he will buy her “dia- 
mond bracelets Woolworth doesn’t sell.” 
Notice that he doesn’t promise any vague 
collateral, such as castles, perfumes of 
Araby, jewels without price, or the gold of 
the Indies. He gets right down to cases and 
specifies bracelets not of the dime store kind. 
In the meantime, however, his total wealth 
lies in his love for her. 

Here is a real young man in a specific sit- 
uation (lack of cash) saying “I love you” 
in a specific and slightly different way. 
Further, the song’s appeal is universal ; al- 
most any two young people might be the 
principals. Miss Field, being young herself, 
knows how modern young people think and 
talk and act. Her knowledge is reflected in 
her songs. 

In another song, “My Sweeter Than 
Sweet,” the story is told of a young man 
who has written a love song dedicated to 
his Sweetie, but can’t remember any of it 
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except the title. The young man says, “Love 
songs, very few, are quite so incomplete; 
main thing is that you are ‘My Sweeter 
Than Sweet.’” It is interesting to note that 
Geo. Marion, Jr. tells the whole story in a 
song of ninety-three words—just about the 
same number of words as are in this 
paragraph. 


“My Sweeter Than Sweet” also presents 
a specific situation—a lover confessing his 
lack of memory and, in the same breath, 
saying “I love you.” He does not say the 
obvious thing: “When I’m with you, I can’t 
think of a thing except how wonderful you 
are; my mind is in a whirl, my senses reel,” 
etc. etc. Instead, he says, “I wrote a song 
about you, but I lost it ; here’s the title of it.” 


I notice, as I leaf through my pile of 
songs, several others of more recent date 
which develop a specific situation and say 
“I love you” as a result of such develop- 
ment, That is my formula for writing a 
present-day hit. It isn’t the only successful 
formula, of course, but when properly done 
it is positively sure-fire. 


HEN you start writing such a song, re- 
member that it should not deal in gen- 


eralities such as castles in Spain, golden 


vebs of enchantment, or fleecy clouds which 


provide passenger service to elysian fields. 


It should deal with the actual experiences 


of people like you and me—ordinary folks 
who, because this is an imperfect world, 
can’t spend all their time sliding down rain- 
bows or sipping nectar. 


The number of minor dramatic situations 


which can be recited in song are limitless. 
Almost any legitimate incident which could 
occur in the lives of two young lovers can 
be woven into a love song—going to the 
movies, sitting in the porch swing, walking 
down Main Street, going to the beach. Just 
today I saw the lyric of a song, as yet un- 
published, entitled “Sun Tan Ann.” It is 
written along the very lines I am suggesting 
here. 


Songs which fit specific situations, or are 


woven around specific incidents, are the type 
in demand today by the talkies. That is why 


(Continued on page 66) 
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WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 






















2224 McClurg Bldg. CHICAGO 
SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 


High Class Composing 
“Shady River’ (National Prize Song), ‘“‘When Shadows 
Fall,” are both 50-50 songs. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 


















YOUR SONG 
May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


















SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular song writers with an amazing 
record of achievements offers you a bona fide proposition. 
Send for it without delay. Three of his songs alone sold 
over 400,000 phonograph records. Seeing is believing. Be 
convinced now! 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago 















“’’LL HAPPEN ALONG” 
(About Half Past Eight This Evening) 
Words By Music 


LON HEALY 
Request it from your favorite radio artist. 
Ask for it at your Music Store 
I do composing for others, reasonable. Also neat copy 
work. Foxtrots $1.75. Waltzes $1.50. Average length. 
LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs. 











Composer of “WHISPER LOW” 


will collaborate with 
SONG WRITERS 
50-50 PLAN 


EDWIN HILL 
35 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


























SONGWRITERS 


Well known, popular writer of, “Jealous,”” ‘‘Burgundy,” 
“Highways are Happy Ways,’’ ‘‘Rose Colored Gieneen’ a 
“Pretty Little Thing’’ (his latest), and many others. "A 
real legitimate professional songwriter now in active busi- 
ness offers COMPOSERS of VERSE or MUSIC a wonder- 
ful opportunity. Write: 


TOMMIE MALIE 
W. D., 4215 W. North Ave., Chicago 








SONGS 


Arranged-Composed-Orchestrated 
Send for free folder: 
“GIVING YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START” 


STAN TUCKER 
Room 308, 219 W. 46th St., New York 
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Writer’s Digest 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and fublishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which WriTer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 
its readers will have an asterisk after the name. Thus, as an example, All- 
Story will be printed All Story.* All market notices that we have investigated 
to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** All market notices about which Wrirer’s Dicrst has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 


as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Prize Contests 


The poetry magazine Kaleidoscope, 702 North 
Vernon St., Dallas, Texas, edited by Whitney and 
Vaida Stewart Montgomery, offers a number of 
poetry prizes throughout the year, as well as six 
“grand prizes,” totaling $120 for the best six 
poems published from July through December in 
Kaleidoscope. There are also five monthly ei- 
couragement prizes of $1. If the winner is not 
a subscriber, a year’s subscription is given instead. 


Automotive Journals 


Keystone Motorist, S. E. Cor. Broad and Vine 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Clark W. Smitheman, 
Editor. “We buy fiction with a motoring angle, 
and general articles interesting to motorists. One 
cent a word is paid.” 


The Maine Motorist, 21 2 ) Middle St., Portland, 
Maine. Frank E. Ballantyne, Editor. 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We occasionally buy ‘articles on 
touring of interest to motorists, especially empha- 
sizing the work of the AAA Motor Clubs.” 

Motor Life, 3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

S. S. Glass, Editor. 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“Articles about 2000 words on automobile trips, 
touring points of interest, and anything of interest 
to the owner and driver of cars, are wanted. Also 
occasional articles on motorboats and airplanes. 
Articles should be accompanied by photographs. 
We pay one and a half cents a word.” 


Business and Industrial Magazines 


Fortune,* 25 East 42nd St., New York. Alan 
Jackson, Associate Editor. $1.00 a copy; $10 a 
year. “We use business and corporation stories 
that outline dope on prominent business men, Pay- 
ment is five to ten cents a word. We issue no 
sample copies.” 

Pacific Factory, 639 Call Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. J. R. Dunseth, Editor. $2.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for illustrated articles of from 
1500 to 2500 words, which describe new material 
handling methods, management problems, distribu- 
tion methods, cost cutting methods, etc., in indus- 
trial plants. Articles must have to do with plants 
located in the eleven Western states, and must be 


so written as to be of value to plant superinten- 
dents and executives. We pay one-half cent a 
word.” 

Printing,* 41 Park Row, New York. E. F. 
Trotter, Managing Editor. “Printing is a news 
and business management publication devoting 
more than half of its space to news of the indus- 
try, and the balance to articles on management, 
costs, production and related problems. We cover 
all branches of the trade, but our circulation is 
almost entirely among printers. No fiction ma- 
terial is used. At present articles on specialty 
printing houses, their methods of marketing their 
specialty, and the production methods would be 
favorably considered. We would appreciate an 
oytline of material before it is submitted. Pay- 
ment is 40c a column inch, on publication.” 


System,* McGraw- Hill Pub. Co., 10th Ave. and 
36th St., New York. Norman C Firth, Editor. 
“We tell about tested profit making plans, ideas, 
methods and procedures which business men read- 
ers can put to use in their own company. The 
articles should be specific, giving instances where 
the plan, ideas or method has actually been used 
and what results have been obtained. Main arti- 
cles should be no longer than 1500 to 1800 words 
long. They should come from the experience of a 
named company. We are always looking for 
short method articles about 200 to 300 words long. 
Payment is about three cents a word.” 





Club and Society Publications 


Daughters of American Revolution Magazine,** 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. 
The official organ of the D. A. R. Uses special 
articles dealing with genealogy and American 
history.” 


Masonic News, Masonic Temple, Detroit, Mich. 
Desult B. Kirk, Editor. “We consider articles 
dealing with masons or masonry, and fiction in 
which masons or masonry has a part. We pay 
one to two cents a word, depending on worth of 
material.” 


The Sovereign Visitor, 302 W O W Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. Eugene Konecky, Editor. 25c a 
year. “We buy articles with fraternal, historical 
and general interest, and pay one cent a word.” 
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One more chance to have 
Palmer Institute act as your agent... 





TO SELL YOUR MSS! 
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; WILLIAM DAVID BALL 
: It is advantageous to us to discover 
1 new authors who can write salable stories, 
3 as we charge 10% commission on all 
sales. If you are a new author it is to 


your advantage to place your manu- 
scripts in the able care of one of the 
oldest institutes for authors in the 
country. Palmer Institute is constantly 
developing new successful writers such as 
Arthur Burkes, David Drummond, 
Marion Norris Gleason and many others. 


Because of the increased expense in 
handling the many manuscripts a service 
fee of $3.00 will be charged on all manu- 
scripts, which must not exceed 8,000 
words. This fee, however, includes a 
COMPLETE CRITICISM of your manu- 
scripts, for which we ordinarily charge 
from $15 to $25, by a man who has 
guided some of the highest paid authors 
now writing. If the story is salable, in 
our opinion, we shall endeavor to market 
it for a 10% commission. 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


I. 


2. 
I want to write Fiction( ) 


Four months ago in this publication we offered to criticize 
manuscripts in order to seek out authors with possible 


Many of America’s most 
successful authors have 
endorsed Palmer Institute 


Rupert Hughes writes: “The 
Palmer Institute is qualified to 
render invaluable aid in the art and 
business of authorship.” You can 
understand how valuable Palmer 
Institute can be to your success. In addition to Rupert 
Hughes, famous writers such as Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, Gertrude Atherton, Katherine 
Newlin Burt, and others of similar caliber have testified 
to the integrity and success of Palmer Institute in train- 
ing new authors. 





Send in your manuscript now 
and save $12.00 or more! 


All manuscripts will be personally handled by Mr. 
William David Ball, well known author and teacher (see 
Who's Who in America, 1930-31 edition) whose short 
stories have appeared in many magazines and anthologies 
of best stories, now editor of ‘Writers’ Markets & 
Methods.” The ordinary charge for short story criticism 
is from $15 to $25. Our offer of a criticism for $3.00 
closes November 25. Send in your manuscript now and 
saved $12.00 or more! 


Special Offer: If you are not advanced enough to 
send in your manuscript write today for a FREE copy of 
“Writers’ Markets & Methods.” Indispensable to every 
author who wishes to write profitably. Listing the 
LATEST markets. The only writers’ service making 
available the private daily reports on market information 
compiled by the Palmer staff in the Palmer Building. 
Send in your manuscript or get YOUR free copy of 
“Writers’ Markets & Methods” NOW! 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
PALMER BUILDING. HOLLywoop, Cauir. Dept. 15-L 
I wish to have you act as my agent, at a 10% commission, if my mss. 
is—in your opinion—salable. Enclosed find mss. and $3.00 handling 
fee. This includes complete criticism and suggestions for revisions if 
you think my mss. is not yet ready to be placed on the market. ( 
(Return postage must accompany all mss.) 

Send me, FREE, latest copy of ‘Markets and Methods.” (_ ). 
Photoplays( ) to Express Myself ( ) 


Name (print carefully) ‘ : es 


ADDRESS. wieameniin 
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St. Louis Town Topics, 924 Cotton Belt Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. John A. Hartwig, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.25 a year. Class publi- 
cation of local interest. “We want humorous skits 
of various lengths, and poems. We pay on pub- 
lication.” 

Tatler and American Sketch,* 331 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Schemm, Editor. 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “Want society burlesque, cyn- 
ical articles with a social slant. Pay 60c a printed 
inch.” 





Educational Journals 


American Childhood Magazine, 120 East 16th 
St., New York. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Editor. 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for interesting accounts of kindergarten and pri- 
mary expansion, how the teaching of young chil- 
dren is being carried on in unusual and out-of-the- 
ordinary ways. These news-feature stories should 
be from 2000 to 2500 words in length, and accom- 
panied by photographs if possible. Articles on 
up-to-date educational methods as expressed in the 
kindergarten and primary grades are needed, par- 
ticularly having to do with applications of the 
project method and correlation of the subject mat- 
ter of the curriculum with the child’s environment. 
Such articles may present sand table and craft- 
work suggestions, story -telling, new methods of 
developing reading, writing, geography, and the 
other subjects of the young child’s first school 
year. News items are welcome telling whatever 
is being accomplished through the efforts of na- 
tional and local organizations and by the individ- 
ual teacher for better childhood in the school, the 
home and in the community. 

For mothers we need articles of 1600 to 2000 
words -giving practical help for the pre-school 
child. Such articles should cover the subject of 
health of the nursery child, home discipline, the 
home use of the materials and tools of early edu- 
cation and suggestions for co-operation between 
the home and the school. Manuscripts must reach 
us four months in advance of date for which they 
are prepared, except in the case of news items 





which may be scheduled in a month. We pay 
one-half to one cent a word.” 

The Forecast Magazine, 6 E. 39th St., New 
York. Alberta M. Goudiss, Editor. For the 


woman in the home. “We want scientific discus- 
sions of nutrition, foods and food preparation (may 
include menus, but no recipes); news of develop- 
ments in fields of food, child training; health, 
homemaking, housekeeping. Must be written au- 
thoritatively, but in very readable and simple 
language, with aim to inform and help the house- 
wife in an entertaining manner. 2000 to 3000 
words is the preferred length, with photographs. 
We also use occasional articles of an entertaining 
nature which tie up with our main interests; on 
schools, travel, house decoration, gardens, recrea- 
tion, church entertainments, how to raise money, 
health demonstrations, restaurants, and careers of 
conspicuous women successful in their own right 
in any part of the world. No fiction, Photo- 
graphs are requested with almost every article. 
We do not use poetry. We pay one to one and 
a half cents a word, within a month after accept- 
ance, and $2 to $3 for photographs used.” 










Writer’s Digest 


The Grade Teacher, 15 Melville St., Augusta, 
Maine. Miss Florence Hale, Editor. “We pub- 
lish material of immediate and practical usefulness 
to grade school teachers; seat-work, methods, 
posters, calendars, window decorations, borders 
and similar art work. We pay $5.50 a page.” 


Michigan Educational Journal, 935 N. Washing- 
ton, Lansing, Mich. Arthur H. Rice, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Official 
house organ of Michigan Education Association. 
“We publish manuscripts principally from our 
members. The membership of the Association is 
composed of approximately ninety-eight per cent 
of all the teachers and superintendents in Michi- 
gan. We do not purchase manuscripts.” 





The Parents’ Magazine,* 255 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Dealing with child care and training, education 
and family relationships. “We welcome articles 
dealing with the family relationships from the 
psychological angle, articles on health from au- 
thoritative sources. We use very little fiction, but 
at present are running a contest. (Details are 
given at the beginning of this department.) We 
also use jokes for ‘Out of the Mouths of Babes’ 
(original) ; pointers for parents; things for chil- 
dren to do and to make, and family fun. $1.00 is 
paid for each contribution accepted, on publication. 
Photographs are used to illustrate articles. Pay- 
ment varies. We use very little verse, nothing 
over 30 lines, and prefer less. We report prompt- 
ly, and pay one and a half cents a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Pasadena School Review, 320 E. Walnut St., 
Pasadena, Calif. Courtenay Monsen, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. Education magazine, for teachers 
and laymen. “We do not use material from out- 
side the district, except by request.” 





Pennsylvania School Journal, 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. J. Herbert Kelley, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly, except July and August; l5c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We are completely swamped 
with material.” 





Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Jessie A. Knox, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Short arti- 
cles, 1000 to 2000 words, of an educational nature 
which would interest teachers and supervisors of 
home economics, are desired. No fiction is used, 
and our material is almost wholly designed for 
practical application in the class room. We prefer 
having photographs accompany articles. We pay 
approximately one cent a word, on publication.” 





The Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
M. S. Adcock, Editor. Issued monthly, except 
July and August; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Edu- 
cational magazine. “Methods and projects found 
practical in school room practice. Stories and 
articles dealing with successful school administra- 
tion. Plays, recitations and songs, and other 
methods of entertainment found helpful in school 
work. We pay on publication, regular rate of 
$1.50 a page.” 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 


logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


FICTION WRITING 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.........$2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit...........+-+se+++ 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Training for Authorship..............+++-- 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism............. 2.40 


Sheran 

How to Study Literature...............--. 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

Narrative Techmique. ..cccooccccccccccccses 2.65 


Thomas H. Uzzell 

The ee | OF TAPTRUNG cc ccccvcccccccces BBD 

R. A. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Story Witla. ccveccseccccccscccccsscces SAB 
F. M. Perry 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............+.-. 1. 
Emma Gary Wallace F 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts............-. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

POETRY OR VERSE 


Art of Versification.........eeeeeeeeees ooo BS 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters..........sseeeeeeeeee . 8 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted..........--- iaeee 2.00 
Barbe 

Points About Poetry.....cscccccccccsccees 1.00 


Donald G. French 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Art of Inventing Characters.........++-+++% 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story...........- 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations............- 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog........cccececceeee 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book.....ccccccccscccoes soos OHO 
Jamies Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style.......esseccecescseees 2.50 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction...........+-+:+ 50 


Richard K. Abbott 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 


Writing ...... FSCS SE REDEDTNS MO 6008-0 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing......... 50 


James Knapp Reeve 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story..........+-++++5 1.75 
Michael Joseph 


How to Write Short Stories..............++-$1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Piet OF Che Bate Be cs ccccccccccccccessce 149 
Henry Albert Phillips 


Plotting the Short Story............ coccee 180 
‘hunn 
Se Se Te DW so 560 sccecsesecses 2.25 
Berg Esenwein 
eT ee core 2.00 


Robert W. Jones 

Short Shere Wettieds cccsvcscccescsvecosvccse BR 
Mary B. Orvis 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Studying the Short Story.........+++- sooo OE 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Making Laughs Pay.........+++. ecescoses BED 
C. Warden La Roe 

The Business of Writing.........+-++++0++ - 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

Writing Novels to Sell...........+.. cocses OD 


Laurence D’Orsay 

This Fiction Business..........ee+eeee+e+++ 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

How to Write for the Talking Pictures...... 2.50 
Walter B. Pitkin 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............++ 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 


Magazine Article Writing...........++- ece 3.00 
E. Brennecke 
Free Lancing to Forty Magazines........- -- 250 


Edward Mott Wooley 


GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC 


The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 
J. Turch Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English............ 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 
aes TRB iss sé 0.06:0044660066000% coos BD 
Peter Mark Roget 
Weiter’s Desh Beds cccccvcecscvcccceccves 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good English........... eine ee etiam 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Your Everyday Vocabulary.............+-:. 2.25 
Turck Baker 
Standard Dictionary......... peusweewome coe 880 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Essentials of English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Punctuation and ‘Capitalization............ 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Simplified Spelling...........ese++5 awe aee -75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Faulty Diction...cccccsccocseccs cocccccce oe 3S 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Helpful Hints.... 
Funk & Waanalls Co. 
25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced.... 2.25 


eccceccccccccccccccccccce ae 


Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary............++:. 1.50 
en as of Synonyms and Prepositions.... .60 
. J. Campbell 


Handbook OF Pumctuatios..sesvccevcovessss SD 
Marshall T. Bigelow 


—— i ee ee ee ee eS ee ee a a ct SS SH ce meet See rome 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORDER BLANK 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $_.._------~-~--- in payment for the following books: 


Send these to me postpaid. 


Se eS le : sidaitssia ees tandialipdishictaliasi acer isan lenin mal aiaiel ie a 
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Sales— Not Promises 
Action—Not Intention 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS 
BUREAU 


Wants stories, novels, plays, scenarios, articles 
for publication. Many markets available at 
once. Motion picture rights offered. We 
number many motion picture studio staff writers 
among our authors. Book and novel publi- 
cation arranged for. Highest royalties. 


Let Us Raise Your Rate 


Our commission is the lowest of any high grade 
literary agency. Assistance given new writers. 
We will adapt worth while stories to talking 
picture scenario form. We know the markets for 
stories. Quick action and protection to writers 
guaranteed. It is not necessary to copyright or 
pay to have published. 


California Writers Bureau 
Suite 814, Merritt Building 
8th and Broadway 
VAndike 7088 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In the Heart of the Motion Picture Studios 
and Publishing Trade 


Los Angeles, Hollywood, New York 








THERE HANGS A TALE 


of fewer rejection-slips, no time or labor 
lost, and joy of editors’ checks, if you 
use my service. Send for circular. 


G. B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. D, HARTFORD, CONN. 








STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, e? submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and 
exceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. Sales Department operated on commission basis, 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars, 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Meyer Bldg., Western and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 








HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what’s wrong with your stories? The rejection slip 
will never tell you! I sell seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. DO IT 
NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent, 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,” New York City. 








HUMORISTS WANTED 


I teach how to originate wit and humor—and how to 
become a Columnist. If you are ambitious along these 
lines, write today for FREE Sample Lesson and valu- 
able information. Address 

JACK PANSY, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Scholastic Editor, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Paul B. Nelson, Editor. 30c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We can use articles pertain- 
ing to student journalism—problems of the high 
school and college yearbook, newspaper and 
magazine.” 





General and Literary Magazines 


American Legion Monthly,* Indianapolis, Ind. 
John T, Winterich, Editor. 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “Prospective contributors should study the 
magazine very carefully before submitting manu- 
scripts because of the specialized character of our 
magazine and the fact that special articles are 
mostly prepared on assignment, and fiction is gov- 
erned by unusual requirements.” 

American Magasine,* 250 Park Ave., New York. 
“We use sketches of interesting men and women, 
1000 words, with illustrations. We pay $50 for 
such material. We also use a few thumb-nail 
sketches around 300 words, for which we pay $25. 
Mabel Harding is in charge of our ‘Interesting 
People’ department, which is devoted to articles 
about people who, within their limitations, are 
doing unusually interesting things, and, who, in 
themselves, have an interesting story. At present 
we are not in need of sketches about cripples or 
handicapped, nor are we in market for sketches 
about old people, freaks or eccentrics. Prefer 
sketches about young or middle-aged, up and com- 
ing people.” 

The American Scandinavian Review, 25 West 
45th St., New York. Hanna Astrup Larsen, Edi- 
tor. 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy articles 
on Scandinavian subjects. 4s 

The Bulletin Sade. Pittsburgh, Pa., is Pitts- 
burgh’s “Mid-week News Magazine.” “For over 
fifty-four years it has been devoted to the interests 
of the wealthy class in this section, and has been 
known as the aristocrat of Pittsburgh pub- 
lications.” 

The Business Week,* 10th Ave. and 36th St. 
New York. Marc A. Rose, Editor. “We very 
rarely buy manuscripts. Most of material is writ- 
ten by special reporters and editorial staff.” 

The Debunker,** Girard, Kans. E. Haldeman- 
Julius, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use short, snappy, witty descrip- 
tions of American life, 500 to 1500 words. We 
report promptly and pay up to two cents a word, 
on acceptance.” 


Harper’s Magasine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 
Thomas B. Wells, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c 
a copy; $4 a year. “We publish articles on prob- 
lems of the day in politics, national and inter- 
national affairs, business, science and the arts, man- 
ners, morals, and religion; for intelligent readers. 
Length preferred is 3000 to 6000 words. Also use 
distinguished short stories, 3000 to 7000 words. 
For the Lion’s Mouth Department we want humor- 
ous or Satirical essays and sketches, 1000 to 2000 
words. Occasionally publish serials of not over 
50,000 words. We pay on acceptance.” 


Mystic World, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ross K. New, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
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copy; $2.00 a year. “A family magazine, of gen- 
eral interest for advanced thinkers. Have sufficient 
material at present.” 

The New York Times Magazine,* Times Annex, 
229 West 43rd St., New York. Lester Markel, 
Sunday Editor. “We buy news features, articles 
of not more than 3000 words giving the back- 
ground of topics in the news. No fiction or verse 
considered. We pay on acceptance and according 
to length of material.” 

Nomad ,* 150 Lafayette St., New York. Thomas 
Brodix, Editor. $3.00 a year. “We want articles 
on any subject that will interest a traveler. Manu- 
scripts on various sections of the United States are 
particularly desired. The style should be lively 
and compact, and real humor will be very much 
appreciated. Length about 2000 words. It is pre- 
ferred that manuscripts be accompanied by good 
photographs. We pay two to three cents a word 
on publication.” 


The North American Review,* 9 East 37th St., 
New York. Walter B. Mahony, Editor. 40c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We are interested in lively, 
reasonably brief articles of timely importance, and 
a small amount of fiction chosen for its literary 
merit and originality: i. e., we like it out of the 
mold.” 


Our Navy, 191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carl Gardner, Editor. 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We can use navy stories, service stories, etc. We 
have no set rate of payment.” 
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Scribner’s Magazine,* 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Alfred Dashiell, Managing Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. General magazine. 
“We welcome long short stories, 15,000 to 35,000 
words, and short short stories and articles, 1000 
to 2000 words. We also use regular length stories, 
articles and poetry. We report in about two weeks, 
and pay on acceptance.” 


True Story Magaszine,* 1926 Broadway, New 
York. William Jordan Rapp, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “True Story 
is a magazine of real life. It tells what has hap- 
pened to real people and why. We want truth 
about life, told plainly and simply. Sincerity and 
simplicity is all that is required if you have a dra- 
matic and interesting story. Stories must be told 
in the first person, even if you are telling the true 
story of another. In the stories you submit, re- 
member to change the names and locations in such 
a manner that no person or place in any story 
can be recognized. 

“We are particularly interested in the story that 
teaches a lesson. If you can depict an actual ex- 
perience of a man, woman or even a child, an 
experience that is dramatic and compelling in its 
interest, and at the same time illustrates a pro- 
found moral truth, we are certain to be interested 
in your story. All stories published in True Story 
are anonymous. We require an affidavit from the 
author to the effect that his story is based upon 
actual experience. There is no length limitation 
for stories for True Story Magazine. Our inter- 
est is in the strength of the story, not in its length. 


(Continued on page 60) 














Detective Novel Magazine. 





fiction before. 


came to me, and are now selling regularly. 


current demand. 


y= 


for negotiation in form submitted. 


and “‘slant’’ his work at. 


commission basis. 


for complete descriptive circular. 


155 East 42nd Street 











MY CLIENTS ARE SELLING---ARE YOU? 


“The Werewolf’s Helmet,”’ by Edgar L. Cooper, running as a serial from October to January in The Popular Magazine, 
was recently sold through my agency. I also place Mr. Cooper's work frequently with Action Novels, Frontier Stories, 
War Birds, Sky Riders, Excitement, Man Stories and other magazines. 

“Killings of Carter Cave,’’ a mystery novel by Kenneth Duane Whipple, will appear in the December issue of Complete 


“The Balcony Murders,” a novelette by John M. Henry, appears in the November issue of Detective-Dragnet. This 
is the second novelette by Mr. Henry I have placed with this magazine. His work was so well received that the editors 
have requested him to carry his characters through a series of stories for Detective-Dragnet. Mr. Henry had never sold 


The October issue of Man Stories contains stories by four of my clients—*‘Black Magic,” 
“The Hell-Born Twins,” by Edgar L. Cooper; “Swamp Death,” by James H. Leveque, and “‘Pips,”” by Roy E. Phinney. 
Conrad Charles Smith, Eda S. Worcester, Helen F. Price, Helen 
H. Dau appear frequently in the romantic magazines such as Love Story, All Story, and in confessional magazines like 
Real Love, True Story, I Confess, etc. With the exception of Mr. Buell, all of these were “‘new’’ writers before they 


Dorothy Ainsworth, Alice Marie Dodge, Earle R. Buell, 


These are but a few examples of what I am doing for my clients. 


developing new writers to the professional stage—because my clients are being coached to produce types of fiction in 


Every Manuscript Submitted to Me Receives: 


A candid professional estimate of its market value and sales possibilities. 
2. Constructive and definite suggestions for revision of material to suit specific market demands if not suitable 


3. Suggestions to the writer as to what types of fiction he is best able to produce, magazines he should study 
4. Efficient handling of available material to suitable markets, timely advice of special needs of magazines 


they can write for to active clients. Disposition of English and supplementary rights when possible. 


My rates for considering manuscripts by new clients are fifty cents per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on 
any single manuscript. As soon as I sell $1000 worth of a client’s material, his work is handled on a straight 


The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15% 
If you wish to have your work recommended by an editorially recognized agency, submit your manuscripts or write 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


by Jacland Marmur; 


I am constantly selling ‘‘first stories” and 


New York, N. Y. 
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STORIES WANTED 


Human interest stories for Catholic Missionary 
Magazine are wanted. Setting in Southwest. 
600 words. Address 

WRITER’S DIGEST 


Box 109, Cincinnati, Ohio 








News Correspondents 
Wanted 


Only experienced writers with 
practical knowledge of local com- 
mercial art and advertising activ- 
ities. If you haven’t had some 
experience working in an art 
studio, don’t waste your time 


replying. 
Artist and Advertiser 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Revision—Collaboration—Sales Service 
Author of 
“REPRESSION,” a collection of short stories. 
Terms and information on request. 
CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








EXTRY! PAPER! EXTRY! 


Medium bond, 500 sheets, $1.10; heavier paper, $1.60. 
Second sheets, 80c per 500. 100 kraft envelopes (both 
sizes), if you fold mss., $1.00. If you mail flat, 25 of 
each size for $1.30. We pay postage anywhere. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 














SHORT STORIES WAN ED 


“Also Plays and No 


No “‘Reading’’ charge! No ‘‘criticism’’ or ‘‘copyright’’ bunk. A SALES 
SERVICE for members on strictly 10% commission basis when SOLD! 
Want magazine stories especially with talking-picture possibilities. 
Publication of novels arranged. Report in 7 days. Information free. 


HOLLYWOOD SCREEN WRITERS’ CLUB 
P. O. Box 1391, Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 
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HOW TO TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
(Continued from page 40) 


the preceding tables are eminently satisfac- 
tory for photographing stationary objects, 
all of them are not adapted to photograph- 
ing moving objects. 

It is obvious that sharp pictures of rapidly 
moving near-by objects can be secured only 
with very short exposures. A rule that 
many adopt when using a compact hand 
camera for picturing near-by moving ob- 
jects is to use the largest stop and give the 
shortest exposure that the camera can make, 
The subject must, of course, be in bright 
sunlight if the lens is slower than f. 6. 3. 

The risk of movement showing in a nega- 
tive is lessened as the distance between the 
camera and the moving object is increased, 
and it is also lessened as the angle at which 
the object moves across the field of view 
is reduced. To illustrate: If the object is 
moving at right angles to the camera, at a 
speed of ten miles an hour, it should be 
photographed at a distance of seventy-five 
feet or more. If it is moving diagonally 
across the field of view it may be photo- 
graphed at a distance of fifty feet, while if 
it is moving directly toward or away from 
the camera, it can be photographed at a dis- 
tance of about forty feet, and equally sharp 
images of the object will be obtained in each 
case. 

The most pleasing pictures of moving ob- 
jects are usually obtained when the subject 
is moving toward the camera, but diagonally 
at an angle of about 45 degrees. 





Use Little Theatre Idea 

Radio Keith-Orpheum has inaugurated a 
new idea that promises to add good screen 
material to that studio. The Mason Theatre 
in Los Angeles has been leased by them for 
the stage presentation of original plays. It 
is planned to try these vehicles out in this 
way before filming so that the audience 
reaction can be registered. 

The stage has always been the biggest 
element in supplying stories for motion pic- 
tures, and now that the talkies demand 
snappy dialogue, this source of finding good 
dramatic material is enhanced. It is cer- 
tainly good news for playwrights. 
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Newest Publisher 


To a wobbling publishing industry greatly 
perturbed over dollar books, fifty-cent 
books, paper bindings, and drug store out- 
lets came Walter Percy Chrysler, Jr., as 
president of the newly founded Cheshire 
House, Inc. This firm will issue classics, 
and possibly a few of the unquestionable 
contemporaries. The price will be ten dol- 
lars per book. Bindings will be made by 
craftsmen. Office is at the Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York. 

Chrysler, Jr., has previously dabbled in 
publishing mysteries while at Dartmouth 
(The Five Arts) and at “prep” school. 
Cheshire House, Inc., will probably not be 
operated for profit. 





Quality 


Unknown to most writers, but pursuing never- 
theless their quiet, dignified and successful careers, 
are these quality magazines of international fame. 

Hound and Horn, with editorial offices at Box A, 
Cambridge, Mass., is a distinguished quarterly 
eager to present articles, stories, poems, essays 
by new writers. Your English, of course, must be 
impeachable, and your ideas worthy of perusal by 
scholars. Bernard Bandler II, Editor. Lincoln 
Kirstein, Managing Editor. 

The London Mercury, 229 Strand, London, W. C. 
2, England, publishes “the best creative work in 
poetry and prose that is being done today, for 
no other literary review commands such talent. In 
our pages you will find criticism and comment on 
new books and old, while kindred interests—art, 
music, printing, architecture, the drama—are served 
just as faithfully.” Although showing an editorial 
preference for such names as Hergesheimer, Noyes, 
Shaw, Yeats, Huxley, Belloc, and such proved 
masters of English, The London Mercury is cor- 
dial in its treatment of well prepared manuscripts 
from unknown writers, or writers who have hith- 
erto specialized in popular fiction. 

The Criterion, 24 Russell Square, W. C. I., Lon- 
don, England. S. Eliot, Editor. Somewhat 
similar to The London Mercury, except that it is 
more receptive to new writers and prides itself on 
discovering new talent. 

The New Adelphi, 19/19a Curistor St., London, 
E. C. 4, England, is similar but is a quarterly. 

Morada, 220 North Maple St., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Norman Macleod, Editor. An inde- 
pendent magazine catering to “individualistic” 
ideas, recently praised by Ezra Pound for its 
“lack of standardization, for its independent think- 
ing, and for its crusading advances.” Usually 
radical. Payment low. 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, Virginia Uni- 
versity, Va. The last issue carried articles by 
James Branch Cabell, Hugh Walpole, and D. H. 
Lawrence. Praised by. Burton Rascoe as “the best 
literary or idea magazine in America.” 

The most radical, as well as the most distin- 
guished of radical journals, transition, was dis- 
continued recently. 
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THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE method 
goes to the root of your own personality, gives you 
extensive training in every angle of fiction writing 
and supplements this with professional 
assistance in marketing your stories. 
Such training is bound to produce sat- 
isfactory results. Most leading authors 
in America endorse the S. T. C., and 
its incomparably fine services. 

Read what an S. T. C. trained student 
wrote to an inquirer about the Simpli- 
fied Training Course: 

1 am more than glad to answer your questions about The Simpli- 
fied Training Course. In my opinion it is the only course one 
should have. 

You ask if | attribute my success to the S. T. C. I certainly 
do. It has helped me to sell about 100 short stories to magazines 
like Adventure, Biue Book, and all those using detective and 
mystery stories, in which | have somewhat specialized. 

1 was so enthusiastic about the S. T. C. § recommended it to 
a friend, who is a clerk in the Los Angeles Police Department. 
She had written but hadn’t sold anything before she began the 
course. Now | believe she is about two-thirds through. Recently 
in one week she proudly displayed three checks to me, each one 
over 00. 

The real value of the course consists in the criticisms by David 
Raffelock on the assignments. Included in the assignments are 
quite a number of plots and complete stories. You just have to 
write, whether you feel in the mood or not. It took me about a 
year to finish the work, and 1 think that has been my best year 
as far as sales go. Besides what it teaches you it acts as a 
stimulant. 

1 don’t get a penny for advertising this course, but 1! feel that 
it is about as little as 1! can do to repay them. I! am extremely 
grateful to think that for a small amount they helped me to 
gratify a life-time’s ambition. If one doesn’t start selling his stuff 
after having had S. T. C. training, § don’t suppose he ever will. 
I'd like to deseribe what the course consists of, but it would take 
too long. But take it from me, you can’t go wrong. 


Best wishes, 
Ah. £ Annet — 


Send today for ‘The Way Past the Editor,” free 
book describing fully the remarkable S. T. C. 
method of training and explaining the thirty-day 
free trial plan. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Coloratio 





Los Angeles, Calif. 





FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 3c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If you 
like me—retain me; if you don't like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Here is an INSTRUCTIVE BOOK 
for Mystery Writers 


HEN the bullets 
flash and the de- 
tectives prowl, do 
your fingers stick on 
the typewriter key- 
board or do they 
busily tap the keys 
and knock out your mystery story? 
There is an ever widening market 
for mystery and detective stories. 
Not only do ‘“‘detective’’ and “‘crime’’ 
magazines use them, but even general 
magazines buy detective fiction. Rates 
are good, and writers who can do 
good mystery stories are making 
handsome profits. 

The new revised edition of Carolyn 
Wells’ book, ““The Technique of the 
Mystery Story,’ has just recently 
been published. Every writer who 
hopes to write detective fiction should 
read and study this book. It is care- 
fully written and covers extensively 
every problem of the fiction writer 
who deals with crime and mystery. 

Sturdily bound in cloth, 435 full set 
pages in length, ‘“The Technique of 
the Mystery Story”’ offers you a real 
bargain in book buying. The price 
is only $2.50, postpaid. 

“The Technique of the Mystery 
Story’’ is a complete practical guide 
for detective and mystery story 
writers. It tells how to arrange, 
invent, plot out, develop and narrate 
ingenious and baffling stories of 
crime. There are 28 chapters. 

Order your book today and make 
up your mind to study it thoroughly. 
You will find encouragement and in- 
spiration in its pages. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me, postpaid, one copy of “The 
Technique of the Mystery Story,” by Carolyn 
Wells. I enclose $2.50 payment in full. If I am 
not satisfied with this book I will return it in five 
days and you will refund my money in full. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


Avoid padding, but be sure to tell all the interest- 
ing facts concerned with the story. If your story 
is interesting and true and runs only 1000 words, 
we shall be glad to publish it, providing it is suit- 
able for our needs. 

“We also publish two or three continued stories 
in every issue of True Story magazine, and we are 
always on the lookout for serial stories. We 
cannot enter into correspondence about manu- 
scripts, and no criticisms or opinions of rejected 
manuscripts are given. So many manuscripts are 
received, that this would be impossible. We like 
to receive typewritten manuscripts, but stories 
written legibly in pen and ink are considered. 
Every manuscript is carefully read by several 
members of our editorial staff, and judged upon 
its merits. After a story has been selected it is 
set up and proofs sent to a Ministerial Editorial 
Board, consisting of clergymen of various denom- 
inations, for final approval. All in all, the average 
story accepted is read and passed upon by from 
twelve to eighteen readers before its acceptance. 
That is why it takes longer to report on stories 
for True Story Magazine. As a final suggestion, 
read True Story regularly. This is the surest way 
to find out just what is wanted. 

True Romances, Dream World and True Ex- 
periences, other Macfadden Punblications, have 
practically the same requirements. Dream World, 
however, prints fiction occasionally. 

True Story Magazine conducts every month a 
$5000 story contest, rules for which can be ob- 
tained from the current issue.” 


Saturday Review of Literature,* 25 W. 45th St., 
New York. Henry S. Canby, Editor. “Only 
selected poetry and occasional critical articles are 
bought. We pay $10 and up for poems, and two 
cents a word and up for articles.” 


Science and Invention, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Joseph H. Kraus, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “Any stories (non-fiction) 
of scientific nature; photographs and ‘how to 
make its,’ are welcomed. We are in the market 
for material of a scientific nature, but while it 
must be technically accurate, it must be written in 
popular style. Our articles run up to 1800 words 
in length. None of our departments are closed— 
all material submitted will receive careful atten- 
tion. We want a few photographs with each 
story, for which we pay extra, and one to two 
cents a word for copy.” 

Scientific American,* 24 W. 40th St., New York. 
Orson D. Munn, Editor. 35c a copy; $4 a year. 
“Not in the market at present.” 








Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
Paul U. Kellogg, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a 
copy; $3 a year. “We want first hand articles on 
experiences, inventions, experiments and situations 
in the fields of health, education, social work, in- 
dustrial and race relations, civic and community 
affairs. Also occasional essays and sketches. We 
report promptly and pay approximately one cent a 
word on publication.” 
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Theatre Arts Monthly,* 119 W. 57th St, New 
York. Edith J. R. Isaacs, Editor. 50c a copy; $5 
a year. “We are interested in material from spe- 
cialists only; no poetry. Two cents a word is 
paid.” 





Greeting Card Publishers 


Paramount Line of Greeting Cards, aos 
Wood Novelty Co.,* 109-129 Summer St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Theodore Markoff, Editor. “We 
want four, six and eight-line verses for all occa- 
sions. We report within two weeks, and pay 25c 
a line and up.” 

The P. F. Volland Company,* Washington and 
Richards Sts., Joliet, Ill. Margaret T. Raymond, 
Editor. “We are not in the market for manu- 
scripts of any sort at the present time, because of 
the overstocked condition of our files. We are, 
however, in need of Christmas and New Year 
verses—preferably four lines in length. Marjorie 
Livingston is Verse Editor. We report within a 
week, and pay 50c a line for greeting card verses.’ 





Health Journals 


Good Health, 271 W. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Editor. 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “Articles on health subjects only.” 


Hygeia—the Health Magazine, 5385 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Morris Fishbein, M. D., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want 
popular articles with a health slant; also health 
stories, plays and verse for children, not more 
than 2000 words in length. We pay one cent a 
word and up on publication.” 

The Public Health Nurse, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dorothy Deming, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.a year. Technical maga- 
zine. “As a rule unsolicited material is not ac- 
cepted unless submitted by public health nurses 
presenting their own problems. Photographs are 
occasionally purchased if they depict public health 
nursing subjects. We report promptly, and pay 
according to arrangement.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


Boy’s Avocation,** 3026 Charlotte, Kansas City, 
Mo. G. Woodrow Runnion, Editor. Issued six 
times yearly; 40c a year. “We want short stories 
of between 300 and 1000 words in length, prefer- 
ably dealing with intellectual boys and young men. 
No cheap adventure wanted. We are now in the 
market for a 10,000 word serial of serious aspect. 
We also want 300 to 1000 word articles about suc- 
cesses in life. Payment is one-fourth cent a word 
for fiction, and one-third cent a word for articles, 
on publication.” 





The Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. John T. Faris, Editor. Issued weekly; 
vic a year. Four-page illustrated paper for boys 
—1l1 to 15 years. “We want short stories, 2500 to 
3000 words, definitely Christian but not preachy— 
athletics, school, adventure, mystery, other 
countries, historical, etc. Also serials of six to 

(Continued on page 64) 








F inancially —Is Your Writing 
Worth While? 


. is one of the world’s best paid 
professions. As a successful writer your 
income will rank with that of opera stars and 
corporation lawyers. Are you getting where 
you deserve to be? If not, do you know 
why? That is the great question which re- 
jection slips will never tell you. 

For a limited time I will personally criti- 
cise, aid in reconstruction, and give detailed 
advice concerning your manuscript. I will 
answer that big question on your mind— 
WHY. I will give intensive, individual, 
personal help. You will get the most prac- 
tical training possible. 

I am both a novelist and an essayist. Essays 
of mine have found a way into such maga- 
zines as Atlantic Monthly, Century, Yale 
Review, North American Review, Plain 
Talk, etc. ‘“‘Dirt Roads’’ and “‘Earth Born”’ 
(Century Co.) are recent novels of mine. I 
have reported on hundreds of manuscripts for 
some of the foremost publishers in U. S 

My fees are within reach of all, however 
much of a beginner you may be at this 
fascinating game. If you want the truth 
without flattery, facts and not cheap praise, 
write me. 


HOWARD SNYDER 
1200 Springhill Ave., Mobile, Alabama 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. Free cor- 
rection in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents thousand 


words. Poems, two cents a line. 
MAUDE kK. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Send your work to Brown to be typed into a clean-cut 
professional manuscript that commands attention. 50c 
per thousand words. Prompt one-day service. Money 


back guarantee. 
M. L. BROWN 


311 N. Central Ave. PARSONS, KANSAS 








MINNESOTA TYPIST 


Will correctly prepare your manuscripts for 
publication. 50c a thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon copy. 


ELLA M. ISAACSON 
3524 47th Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A Play Produced on Broadway 
Another Play Produced 
in Los Angeles 


Over 100 stories published—two listed in 
the “O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories, 
1928.” 

Letters from several world famous authors, 
praising our writing! 

Employed for over eight years in the New 
York, Hollywood, and London, Eng- 
land, motion picture studios! 

At present in personal contact with the 
Hollywood editors! 


That is our record. 

That is why we KNOW we can offer you SHORT CUTS 
that will save you time, money, needless worry—whether 
you are writing plays, magazine stories, or stories for 
the screen. No courses, no lessons, no theory. But PRAC- 
TICAL, constructive help on your manuscripts, which we 
will read personally. Reasonable rates. WRITE TO US. 


ERIC AND MARIAN HEATH 
8817 Lookout Mountain Rd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 








“BELIEVE IT OR NOT” 

Pn ay Speed’’ is the best Typewriter TYPE CLEANER made 
in the U. S. A. If you want to sell more of your MANUSCRIPTS, 
and make ’em the check pulling kind, be sure that the TYPE is 
FREE from ee" met A $1.00 bottle will keep the TYPE 
clean for over a 

“LIGHTNING SPEED” Trouser Creaser, will keep your trousers 
looking neat and well prest for the next ten months. 15c package. 

Trade in your old typewriter for a new one. Wanted Stationer 
ig = — i supply the Author’s, Writer’s and Typist 

Teal oifer. 
LiGhTNING SPEED MFG. ‘CO., 811-813 Porter Ave., Streator, III. 








LET THE SUPER TOUCH OF AN EXPERIENCED HAND 
Lead the way to bring home the checks. 
— UPER, Action—PROMPT, Results—DYNAMIC. 


TYPING, COTDOD.. 2 occcvccccrces 50c and 75c per M. 
Rovisien ond ty, MNEs ésivcssiawena $1.25 per M. 
Critica] analys $2.50 up to 5,000; 40c add. per M. 
Re $3.50 and up. 
Plays criticized per aCt......cccccccvcevces $3 .00 
General information. ........+eeeseeeeeeeees 1.50 
as, Seay plus 10% commission 
TERNATIONAL Waiter’ S LEAGUE 
P. Oo. Box 9, icago, Ill. 








IDEAS FOR SALE-—3 for $1 


Practical, sure-fire ideas for articles for general maga- 

zines, trade journals and feature syndicates, from the 

overstocked files of Harold S. Kahm, free-lance writer 

and editor. Each idea comes in outline form and in- 

cludes writing instructions and marketing notes. 
HAROLD S. KAHM, 

Baxter Bipc., 1005 W. Franxiin Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 























Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.,), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, 
requiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 
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THE LUXURY OF HONESTY 
(Continued from page 42) 

ults in the tone of his piano, walks about 

his spacious garden, or perhaps goes riding 

in his big car. Such social approval as he 

wins is inspired by what he owns. 

The writer of the truth, let us say, works 
just as hard as the pulp writer, and meets 
with average success. He writes perhaps 
four novels, two of which fail; a third is 
published with no sale, and the fourth makes 
something of a stir in the literary world, 
and brings him about a thousand dollars in 
royalties. His money earnings are a thir- 
tieth or a fortieth percent of those of the 
pulp writer; he lives in a three-room flat, 
earns a living at some quiet job during the 
day and knows not the joys of owning an 
automobile, not even a Ford! 

What are the truth-writer’s compensa- 
tions? Not much to boast of, you may say 
cynically, but I wonder. He writes what he 
thinks, the way he wants to, and sells it or 
not as he wishes. Here is one thing in his 
life without a boss or a time clock. Unlike 
the pulp writer, he writes not to order, but 
for the joy of creation, the pride of crafts- 
manship. This love of his art Sherwood 
Anderson expresses in his book, when he 
writes: “Utter obscurity, the joy of ob- 
scurity. I would live cheaply, in solitude, 
and labor at the clean white surface of paper 
on which, if the gods were good, I might 
some day have the joy of writing at least one 
finely drawn and delicately wrought tale.” 


F YOU feel that you must write junk to 

meet living expenses, why not earn that 
money some other way and make of your 
writing a hobby, an avocation? Wherever 
one’s energy is equal to such a problem, I 
am sure it is to be recommended. ) 

Another thing: The contrast I have drawn 
here comprehends the living of these two 
writers after from eight to twelve years of 
writing. How about their relative achieve- 
ments after twenty, thirty years? The 
chances here are, I should say, that, given 
equal mental equipment and application, the 
pulp writer will be worn out by the sheer 
boredom of his labors, and the art writer 
will at last have put out a book or play 
which has made him independent for life. 
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If any of his books has reached a best seller 
list, Hollywood has bought the talkie rights 
and our sincere writer has a big house, a big 
piano, a big car — no, come to think of it, 
he’s probably spending the winter with his 
wife in a quiet little villa at Nice overlook- 
ing the sparkling Mediterranean, and is hard 
at work on his next book! 

The most exemplary and inspiring atti- 
tude toward writing as an art that our lit- 
erature affords is that of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. My own dog-eared copy of “Mem- 
ories and Portraits’ lies open before me 
now. I know the words by heart: “All 
through my boyhood and youth, I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of 
an idler; and yet I was always busy on my 
own private end, which was to learn to write 
.... what I wrote was for no ulterior use, 
it was written consciously for practice. It 
was not so much that I wished to be an 
author (though I wished that too) as 
that I had vowed that I would learn to 
write. That was a proficiency that tempted 
me; and I practiced to acquire it, as men 
learn to whittle, in a wager with myself.” 

It was proficiency that tempted me! How 
different that utterance from those we hear 
so much nowadays: “I’m going to break 
into print and make it snappy... .All I care 
for is the cash; let the professors worry 
about literature....1’m knocking out three 
a week now and unloading ’em all!” 

The real artist is a purveyor of truth, of 
beauty. Perfection he never attains; he is 
always learning; he must therefore find 
fascination in the processes of learning: 
so only will his growth be continuous. 
Learning how, then, should be the deepest 
joy of the literary artist. The pride of the 
craftsman who is also an artist! 





Bulletin 


Real Publications publishes Complete 
Sky Novel containing air fiction, one com- 
plete novel and shorts in each issue; also 
Gun Molls Magazine, featuring gang stories 
and underworld romances. 

Valiant House Publishers publish Air- 
plane Stories, using air adventure fiction, all 
locales and no love; rate one cent word 
minimum. W. L. Mayer, Epiror, 305 E. 
46TH St., New York Ciry. 
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Beginners 


Only 
ek. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of forty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 

vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 

a good record of MS sales are not eligt- 

ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest 1n your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 

__ gene aaa 


WRITER'S DIGEST 








22 East 12TH STREET | 

CINCINNATI, OnIO | 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 

Writing. This puts me under no obligation. | 
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UTHORS 


of Book Manuscripts only: friendly reading 
free and prompt report on your work. Fiction and 
non-fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and 
poetry (book-length collections). All subjects, 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, 


General Book Publishers 
Dept. W.D., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Inc. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non- fiction, plays, 
and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








ARE YOU HITCH-HIKING ALONG THE 
LITERARY HIGHWAY? 
If so, whether as an aspiring poet or a prose writer, WE’LL 
GIVE YOU A LIFT; also free ‘‘Road Information’’ on how 
to avoid dangerous curves, detours, road-hogs, hijackers, 
etc. No age limit. This new department begins in Novem- 
ber issue. Full particulars for stamped, seli-addressed 
envelope. Bulletin of current prizes will be included. Yearly 
subscription, 12 issues, now $1.00; single copy, 15c. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 














EE ; TEST NEWS 
4 Revised monthly, lists all legitimate prize contests in 
¢) ' detail and features helpful articles by actual winners. 
Readers of “Writer's Digest” are invited to write. for 
Please state type of contest you like best. 






specimen copy 


THE CONTEST NEWS, Station A. TOLEDO, O. 








COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will give 
you technical and substantial help on revising and 
rewriting your rejected short story for $1, or fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 


proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 








Experienced Playwright Wanted 


We are the World’s Largest Producers of Amateur plays 
and have an opening for an experienced playwright who is 
capable of writing original plays that can successfully be 
produced by amateurs. This is an exceptional opportunity 
with good salary for the right person. If you believe you 
can qualify, write at once, giving age, experience, reference, 
and recent photo. 
UNIVERSAL PRODUCING CO., 


Dept. W-P, Fairfield, Iowa. 








CRITICISM IS WHAT? 


It is one man’s opinion. Its worth depends upon the 
critic's knowledge of story values and market possibilities. 

SHORT STORY WRITERS is composed of a group of 
short story writers. They know because they do. Gale 
West writes and reads action stories; T. Revlow, sex 
stories; Rita Revlow, love stories, and J. V. Toner, mystery 
stories. Every story goes finally to the desk of F. E. 
Wolverton, who is a member of the Missouri Writer's Guild, 
editor of FIRST STORIES, author of SIX FICTION 
FORMULAS, short stories, articles, etc. 


For $1 and return postage you may secure a 
candid opinion concerning any short story ms. 
You can not get more at any price. 


BUREAU OF CRITICISM 
Short Story Writers 
209 Cahoon Blidg., Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


eight chapters, 2500 words each; illustrated arti- 
cles 800 to 1000 words—travel, nature, popular 
mechanics, biographical. Photographs are used 
when accompanying articles. We pay one-half 
cent a word and up for stories, two-fifths cent a 
word and up for articles, within a month after 
they are received.” 


Queen’s Gardens, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. John T. Faris, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 75c a year. For girls between 12 and 16. 
“Stories (mystery, adventure and school) of 2500 
to 3000 words; articles (travel and nature—illus- 
trated) of 1000 words; sport articles of 500 to 
1000 words, and handiwork articles of 500 to 800 
words, are wanted. Photographs are accepted with 
articles. We pay one-half cent and up for stories, 
and two-fifths cent a word and up for articles, on 
15th of month following acceptance.” 


Magazine, 842 Broadway, New 
Editor. Issued monthly; 
for boys up to 16 years. “We want stories of 
adventure, athletics—typical boys’ stories of a 
good, moral trend. Poetry is used when submitted 
with good illustrations or photographs. We report 
promptly and pay two-thirds cent a word.” 


Religious Publications 
B’nai Brith Magazine,* 70 Electric Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Alfred M. Cohen, Editor. “We 
buy articles, essays, interviews and short stories 
of distinct interest to American Jews. No other 
kind considered.” 








The Ropeco 
York. Miss L. F. Roth, 


The Christian Endeaz or W “orld, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Robert P. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2 a year. Religious 
magazine. “We welcome short stories, 2500 words 
long; serials of 18 to 25 chapters, each 2500 words 
long; cover photographs and illustrated articles of 
general interest, 600 words long. Payment is on 
acceptance, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 

The Rosary Magazine, 884 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $3 a year. 
“We desire Catholic short stories, poetry, illus- 
trated articles not exceeding 2000 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word.” 

The Young Judaean, 111 Fifth Ave., New York. 
David Sterling Maltin, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. Meant to appeal to Ameri- 
can Jewish Youth. “We want short stories and 
articles, as well as some verse concerning Jewish 
topics of interest, whether it be of contemporary 
or historic value. Audience is boys and girls of 
ages 12 to 16. Articles should not be childishly 
written; however, the age to bear in mind is that 
of a fourteen-year-old, with the training of a well- 
informed high school freshman. Stories and arti- 
cles should be from 1500 to 2500 words in length, 
serials about 10,000 words. Series of articles and 
stories also used. We can use photographs or 
drawings of topics of interest to American Jewish 
youth. We report within two weeks, and pay $5 
for short articles, one-third cent a word for longer, 
on publication.” 
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Sport and Outdoor Journals 


American Forests and Forest Life, 1727 K St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. “We want 
popular articles, stories and photographs dealing 
with trees, forests, reforestation, lumbering, wild 
life, hunting, fishing, exploration and other phases 
of forest and tree life, up to 2500 words. Photo- 
graphs of unique or unusual trees and forest oddi- 
ties especially desired. We pay one cent and up.” 


The American Golfer and Sportsman, 527 S. 
7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Virginia W. Safford, 
Editor. “Want articles of local interest, chiefly 
pertaining to sport.” 


The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Laurence J. Hathaway, Editor. “We 
buy articles on rifles and pistols and their use by 
men who have an expert knowledge of the sub- 
ject. “We have no fixed rate, but one cent a word 
is maximum.” 


Cleveland District Golfer, 406 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. C. W. Colby, Editor. 25c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “Our publication is the offi- 
cial organ of the Cleveland District Golf Associa- 
tion and as such is limited to local news.” 


Collyer’s Eye and Baseball World,** 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. E. G. Brands, Editor. 
l5c a copy; $7.50 a year. “We want feature sport 
articles, timely racing, baseball and sport news of 
national interest. Payment is $6 a column.” 


Golfers’ Magazine, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Warren Brown, Editor. 20c a copy; 
$2 a year. “We buy golf articles only. Rates 
based on material.” 

National Turf Digest,** Montee Publishing Co., 
511 Oakland Ave., Baltimore, Md. Edgar 
Horn, Editor. 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “Fic- 
tion and articles on running horse racing. We 
pay three-fourths cent a word, and $3 for photos.” 


Outdoor America,* 549 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Cal Johnson, Editor. 25c a copy; $3 a 
year. “We are in the market for articles on wil- 
derness adventure; foreign hunting and fishing; 
interviews with outstanding outdoor people, 
famous guides, successful shooters or anglers; 
humorous essays on all phases of the outdoors 
and outdoor sports (except competitive) ; short 
stories, and possibly novelettes of outdoors, camp- 
ing, fishing, hunting and kindred wilderness sports. 
Sport should be treated as a pastime, not a pro- 
fession. Nothing desired about trappers, market 
hunters or professional fishermen, cowboys, etc. 

(Continued on page 68) 






i TYPEWRITERS 

‘ ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 

NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 


ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 
50c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special rates 
on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


Pacific Grove, California 








Box 701, 


| 





PROCLAMATION of THANKSGIVING... 
Will be made by the President. 
This is my proclamation: 
Typing, 40c per thousand words. 


CLARA A. MILLS, Williamstown, Mo. 








PLEASING 


typing helps sell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed 
scripts are pleasing, correct, and conform to the 


requirements of THE EDITOR 


Send us your script. You will be pleased. Prose, 40c 
the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE, Dept. 1, Center Point, Texas 














SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


An experienced and efficient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc., at a maximum charge of 40c 
per thousand words; poetry lc per line. One carbon 


furnished. 
MISS ALTA B. PRICE 
P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 30c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c a line. Mailed flat. Extra first and last 
pages. Carbon copy. Corrections in spelling and 
grammar. Special rates on book manuscripts. 


LILLIAN ARMSTRONG, Carrollton, Ohio 


= —_ — — — 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 


and experienced typist will prepare your manuscripts 
accurately and neatly for the editor. Rates without 
corrections, 80c a thousand words; 2c a line for poetry. 
With corrections in construction, spelling, etc., 40c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy included and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
R.w..s, Fayetteville, N. Y. 




















what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. 


508 Meyer Bldg., Western and Sierra Vista, 





$s PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $8 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. Not a school—no course or books to sell. 
You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Write Your Own Music! 





A personal, systematic course in 
melody-writing and harmoniz- 
ing, which teaches you how to 
make your own music—from 
one who understands how. 


I. HARRY ISAACS 


41 S. Fruit St., 








Youngstown, Ohio 











SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experienceunnecessary. 
new demand created by “Talking Pictures” 
full deacribed | ine our free book. Write for it 
Today. MER ASSOCIATES 
i Eesie Building, New York 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Immediately for music setting. Send poems with 
Prompt examination guaranteed. 


LEN FLEMING 


Composer-Arranger Wellsboro, Penna. 









inquiry. 








THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth: $1.65, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 
production requirements. 

Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


313 Meyer Bldg., Western and Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 








Friends Are Too Kind 


There you have the basic reason for obtaining the ad- 
vice of a professional critic, who can afford to be frank 
and point out the faults as virtues of 
your work, 

Only a professional critic is able to take the time to 
thoroughly analyze your product. 

The professional critic also renders you the service of 
directing your efforts toward meeting the needs of known 
markets for manuscripts. And that even the most frank 
friend is unable to do. 

When you want thoroughly competent opinions, editing 
and suggestions, at rates within your means, you can 
get them by sending your manuscripts to 


GEORGE A. WIEDA 


5 East Ninth St., New York City 


well as the 
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A “SURE-FIRE” SONG FORMULA 
(Continued from page 51) 


many more of them will be written in the 
future. The average talking picture, in 
theory at least, depicts drama—a succession 
of situations or incidents with the final out- 
come in doubt. Songs used in such dramas 
are selected to fit one of the situations or 
incidents and should be, preferably, a love 
song. 

The talkies, too, have tended to alter the 
style of love songs. Such songs, today, are 
not so apt to carry the “live happily ever 
after” motif. Instead, they suggest wanting 
to live happily ever after. They are wistful, 
yearning, and carry an element of suspense. 
This is because the talking picture must not 
assure the audience, by song or otherwise, 
that She will get her Man until the final 
fade-out. After which, it is too late to sing 
a song about it. The specific incident type 
of love song—my sure-fire formula for suc- 
cess—fits the needs of the talkies admirably. 
It says “I love you” but it does not place 
an immediate and definite order for rice and 
orange blossoms. 





LIBERTY’S EDITORIAL POLICY 
(Continued from page 13) 


Fiction Editor explained, ‘and many are 
impossible. But encourage the beginners to 
try—many of them have excellent ideas and 
we are always glad to publish a really good 
story, regardless of who is the author. 

“In articles we usually want something 
about personalities — articles that have 
human interest, that arouse and satisfy curi- 
osity. We need articles that live, about 
which the reader of Liberty will say, ‘Here 
is something worthwhile !’—an article which 
brings up a problem and solves it,” my in- 
formant declared. 

In the issue above discussed is the second 
installment of “Madcap Mabel Normand,” 
by Sidney Sutherland, a popular biograph- 
ical series of the life of the famous screen 
star; an article entitled, “Pot of Gold at 
Rainbow’s End,” by Arthur Chapman, the 
narrative reflections of an ‘old-timer ;’ “How 
the Old Game Has Changed,” by Hugh Ful- 
lerton, a survey of the new styles in base- 
ball; and “The Truth About Thunder- 
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storms,” by Robert Benchley, a sophisticated, 
semi-humorous article on the subject its title 
suggests. Single articles can run up to 
5000 words; series of articles are usually 
broken into 5000-word installments. 

“As we cater to all kinds of people who 
have all kinds of opinions, we have to try 
to satisfy the majority of them,” the Fiction 
Editor summarized. “The best advice I can 
give any prospective contributor to Liberty 
is for him to read the magazine religiously, 
and to give particular attention to the “Vox 
Pop” letters we publish every week...... 
they indicate what our readers like, and that 
which we are likely to buy.” 

Liberty's offices are at 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 





Miss Daisy Bacon, editor of Love Story 
and Real Love Magazine, at 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York, is temporarily overstocked 
with third person stories for Love Story, 
but is in need of confessional material for 








TEST YOUR STORY FREE 
WRITING ABILITY 

Do you long to succeed as an author? Many potential 
writers don’t know their own dormant ability. Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, char- 
acters that live, to understand human motives, etc. Dr. 
Richard Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting home 
study training. It develops style ability, perfect technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
“Short-Story Writing,” and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
632 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT... 
revised and typed by us, means that it is letter-perfect 
that it is in the correct form; that it will favorably 
impress the editor. 


Our FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER will interest 
you. Write for full details TODAY. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 











Real Love Magazine. P. O. Box 862, CHICAGO, ILL. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. ATTENTION—-AUTHORS! 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1930. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Schuckman, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal............... Cincinnati, O. 

Editor—A. M. Schuckman......cccccccceces Cincinnati, O. 

Business Manager—A. M. Mathieu.......... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 

ee eer tr Cincinnati, O. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


A. M. SCHUCKMAN, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this thirtieth day of 
September, 1930. A, 


M. SCHONEBERGER, 
(My commission expires Dec. 29, 1980.) 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 
Stromsburg, Nebraska 








EXPERT TYPING 


High class work my specialty. Manuscripts accurately 
revised and typed. Prompt and satisfactory service. 
Rates very reasonable. Try me once; I'll serve you 


again. 
A. MARGARET BIGELOW 
107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Penna. 








ACCURATE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed for publication. 
50c per 1000 words; poetry, 2c a line. Minor corrections 
and carbon copy. Prompt service. 


MABEL FOOKS 
Box 36, Chester, Pa. 














PENNSYLVANIA TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. Corrections 
in grammar and spelling. Carbon copy. 

40c per thousand words. 

2c per line for poetry. 


HILL STUDIO 
549 Wister Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEND US YOUR —Stories 

Book Lengths 

Articles 

Songs 

Cartoons and 
Illustrations 


AND 


We will market acceptable material on commis- 
sion basis payable after sale is made. 


National Fine Arts Service 
827-W Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 

















| eet Beery Writing ¢ 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-cx- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of f literary ex- 
perts, headed by D Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly i in spare time—“ play work,” 
j he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
f completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Piease address— 
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The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 73 Springfield, Mass. 
« We pabHish gh Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descripe 
tive b let free, h. ublish The Writer's Mo: se ag pS 






oT 
= leadir a gue “~: terary workers; sample copy $4 
25c, annua subscription $3. 00. Be 






Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate, card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 














Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 65) 
Absolute authenticity must be retained. Fiction 
featuring wild animals, birds or dogs as heroes, 
is considered. We pay according to merit of 
articles.” 





Self Defense, 1841 Broadway, New York. Joe 
Burten, Editor. 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We buy 
special articles only, and pay one-half cent a 
word.” 

Polo, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. Peter Fischer, 
Editor. lammel monthly ; 50c a copy; $5 a year. 
“We want articles on horsemanship only. Our 
rate of payment varies.” 


Women’s and Home Magazines 

The American Home,* Garden City, New York. 
Reginald T. Townsend, Editor. 10c a copy; $l a 
year. “We publish articles on the home and 
garden, accompanied by good photographs. Pay- 
ment is two cents a word,” 

Arts and Decoration,* 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. 50c a copy; 
$6 a year. “We are most interested in modern 
homes, their fitting and furniture. Payment varies 
according to value of article to us.” 

Charm,* 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. Camille 
Davied, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4 
a year. “Smart and enthusiastic articles on sub- 
jects of interest to women, from 250 to 2800 
words. Payment is made after article is accepted.” 


Every Day Life, 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. A. E. Swett, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a 
year. Magazine for the home. “We welcome 
short stories of 2500 to 2700 words, and clean 
stories of love interest. We report within a month, 
and pay on acceptance.” 

The a? VW life, 5B 5d E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. W. Beckman, Managing Editor. “Can 
only Pes consideration to manuscripts that fit 
needs of magazine published exclusively for rural 
women and homes. Fiction (mainly of rural 
life) ; occasional features; verse; material dealing 
with rural home and community interests and 
activities. We pay one cent a word and up.” 





The Gentlewoman, 615 W. 43rd St., New York. 
Marion White, Editor. 25c a year. “We buy short 
fiction (3000 words) appealing to small town 
women, Payment is one-half to one cent a word.” 





The Home Friend Magazine,* 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. Small 
town women’s magazine. “We want romantic 
short stories of 5000 words, inspirational poetry, 
humor, articles of special interest to small town 
and rural homes. We do not use photographs. 
Report is usually within a week, and payment 
one-half to one cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Household Magasine,* Topeka, Kans. Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Editor. 5c a copy; 50c a 
year. “We want fiction under 1000 words and 
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1500 to 5000 words; also serials under 50,000 
words. Articles and hints on homemaking; special 
articles of general interest to women; lyrical 
verse under twenty lines. We are always glad to 
be queried as to any new idea for our pages, 
whether it seems to fit in with our current prac- 
tice or not. We pay two cents a word and up on 
acceptance, and 50c a line for verse. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. “We are 
not a market for humor. We use very little of it, 
and do not wish to encourage excess contributions.” 








Modern Homemaking Magazine was discontin- 
ued with the May, 1930, issue. 


Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill. Walter W. Manning, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; 50c a year. “We welcome short 
stories, 2500 to 5000 words long, and articles of 
2000 words. All material must be adapted to the 
interests of women living in small towns and on 
farms. We use photographs to illustrate articles. 
Very little poetry is used. We pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 





Miscellaneous 
Abbott's Monthly, 3435 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Lucius C. Harper, Editor. 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We pay one-half cent a word.” 





The American Caravan,* 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Lewis Mumford, Alfred Kreymborg and 
Paul Rosenfeld, Editors. Issued yearly; $5 a copy. 
Not a periodical—a year book of American liter- 
ature. “Use fresh and experimental work in the 
form of short novels, plays, short stories and 
groups of stories, poems and groups of poems, 
essays and dialogues. No contribution should be 
over 40,000 words in length.” It is too late to 
send material for the 1930 edition. Query the 
editor for the period when manuscripts will be 
considered for the 1931 edition.” 


American Education Press, Inc., 40 S. 3rd St., 
Columbus, Ohio. W. C. Blakey, Editor. “We do 
not purchase any outside material for any of our 
publications, as the entire series is edited by staff 
members. We are interested, however, in securing 
manuscripts to be published in booklet form. 
These booklets are designed for children—ages 
seven to fifteen. They may cover any type of 
material, such as travel, nature, or interesting 
stories of any type. The length should range 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words. Line drawings are 
desired, but are not essential. Payment runs from 
$200 to $500, payable when the booklet is pub- 
lished, or in some cases royalty agreements at the 
rate of six per cent are made.” 


American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Frank R. Fraprie, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Photographic 
magazine. “Uses practical and inspirational arti- 
cles on any phase of photography. Illustrated 
only when necessary for understanding of the 
manuscript. Single photographs not bought. We 
pay on publication.” 















ACMORNA 
ANUSCRIPTS 


A service for writers conducted under 
the personal supervision of a writer. 


PROSE TYPING, with one carbon 
copy, 50 cents a thousand words 


POETRE 2 cents a line 


For rates on criticism, revision, transla- 
tion, editing and proofreading, mail or 
bring manuscripts to 





CARL W. GLUICK 


MACMORNA MANUSCRIPTS 


241 Penn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 


I will type your manuscripts neatly and promptly for 
fifty cents per thousand words. Poetry, two cents a line, 
Corrections in spelling and punctuation included. One 
carbon copy free. 

ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
622 N. Chester Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








PERFECT TYPING 


at 40c thousand words. Prompt service on all manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy, extra first page included, 
Minor corrections if desired. Typing with revision, $1 
thousand words. Special rates given books. 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
126 Grant Street, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 








AUTHORS 


Let me type your manuscripts. Work done 
neatly and accurately. 50c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c per line. 

MARY FISHER 


611 Pittsburgh St., East McKeesport, Pa. 














Expert Manuscript Preparation 


Plain typing, 50c a thousand words. Revising without 
typing, 50c a thousand words. Revising with typing, 
$1 a thousand words. Typing poems, 2c a line. Prompt, 
accurate SERVICE guaranteed. Carbon copy included, 


JENNIE E. PATTISON, Edgefield, S. C. 
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Study Poetry 


HE POET, the national poet’s 

magazine, offers a complete course 
in poetry writing. The method of 
study first provides the student with 
a thorough-going understanding of 
the technique of poetry writing, and 
a resume of poetry terms, rhyme 
schemes, and a mechanical under- 
standing of rhythm. 


After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
various forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allow us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Although it is 
difficult to sell verse regularly, we are 
glad to publish any of our student’s 
verse in the Poet if it is of real quality. 
In such case we pay our regular rates, 
which are on acceptance. 


Students who study poetry with 
the Poet are allowed many other 
privileges such as special prices on 
books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. We ask 
you to clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us so that we may explain 
to you the many attractive features of 
this course. 
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the POET 
22 East 12th Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. This 


places me under no obligation. 
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The Magazine Antiques, 468 Fourth Ave., New 


York. Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We are in the 
market for specific discussions, authoritatively 


written, which offer new information on some 
aspect of collecting. Payment is one and a half 
to two cents a word.” 





Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Magazine, 2112 E. 46th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. John F. McNamee, Editor. “We buy fic- 
tion with a railroad setting, and pay what we con- 
sider it is worth to us.” 


Country Life,* Garden City, L. I., N. Y. Regi- 
nald T. Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We can use short articles, 
1000 words or less, on phases of life in the coun- 
try, building and decorating of country homes, 
gardening and all its phases, sports, travel, antiques. 
Good photographs are essential. We report within 
ten days, and pay one and a half cents a word.” 


Countryside Magazine, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Dorothy Biddle, Editor. 15c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We buy short, illustrated, if possible, articles on 
home place, out-of-door subjects—gardens, green- 
houses, forestry, poultry, personal experiences on 
the land. Payment is one cent a word.” 











The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Gordon Hall, U. S. M. C., Ist Lieu- 
tenant, is Editor. “We buy photographs, car- 
toons, poetry, short articles, and 3000 to 5000 
word fiction. All must have a distinct Marine 
Corps background, or be of particular interest to 
members of the U. S. Marine Corps, the Marine 
Corps League, or the Marine Corps Reserve. We 
have no established rate.” 





M-K-T- Employes’ Magazine, B-15 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. “We have no 
need for outside contributions.” 





New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St. 
New York. Ogden Reid, Editor. “We can use 
Sunday feature and magazine articles, with and 
without pictures. Also publish poetry in Sunday 
Magazine and Book Sections. Payment i is approx- 
imately one cent to five cents a word.” 





Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Robert 
Wohlforth, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. “We welcome good realistic fiction 
about any U. S. war; about peace-time soldiering ; 
about any branch of the service. It does not have 
to have a happy ending; there may be love inter- 
est; it must not be what the pulp writers think 
war is like, and the better the writing (with the 
least muck, mud and mademoiselles) the better the 
chance for acceptance. Also in need of contro- 
versial articles on military subjects, military crit- 
icism, etc. Correspondence on these articles is 
invited. Manuscripts from members of the armed 
Forces of the United States (Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, Reserves, C. M. T. C.; R. O. T. C., 
etc.) are extremely welcome. Our payment 
varies.” 





Pacific Street and Road Builder, 639 Call Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. J. R. Dunseth, Editor. $2 
a year. “We want illustrated articles from 1500 
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to 2500 words on major road construction projects 
in the eleven Western States; new methods used 
in construction, difficulties encountered on large 
projects, quantities of excavation, materials, etc.— 
in short, material which will appeal to the engineer 
and contractor. Articles must be on projects in 
the eleven Western States. We pay on publication, 
one-half cent a word, and $2 for photographs.” 





Paris Nights, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Pierre Dumont, Editor. “We want snappy 
stories, but not obscene; prose, poetry and verse. 
We pay one-half cent a word and up.” 





Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. B. G. Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “What we want for Popular 
Awuiation is stories and articles that provide thrills 
and action, experiences and sensations that will 
interest the aviation enthusiast. Popular aviation 
mechanics and unusual designs and contrivances 
are also required. Fiction is not acceptable. Briefs 
should run from 100 to 800 words, articles 1500 to 
3500. We pay one cent a word.” 





The Publishers’ Weekly, 62 West 45th St., New 
York. Frederic Melcher, Editor. 15c a copy; $5 
a year. “We want actual fact stories of activi- 
ties in book distribution. Payment is one cent 
a word.” 


Scouting,* 2 Park Ave, New York. E. S. 
Martin, Editor. Issued monthly; $1 a year. “No 
one not grounded in scouting requirements and 
procedures could write for us. Scouting is the 
organization magazine to our officials and older 
Scouts. We use ‘how’ articles on Scouting and 
Handicrafts.” 








TNT Magazine, Muscatine, Iowa. Norman 
Baker, Editor. “We buy manuscripts dealing with 
the naked truth. Payment depends on material.” 





The Union Signal, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. “We use short stories about 1000 to 1500 
words long, dealing with prohibition in a con- 
structive way. Occasionally are in the market for 
serials of not longer than 10,000 words. We pay 
at about the rate of $5 a thousand words.” 





The Washingtonian, 1703 L St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. Marion Banister, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “The Wash- 
ingtonian is a class publication designed to interest 
and amuse the better class of readers, not only in 
the National Capital but in all sections of the 
United States. Its primary purpose is to reflect 
and to interpret to the country at large the varied 
cosmopolitan and entirely distinctive life of Wash- 
ington, as well as to. supply to its readers every- 
where interesting articles on interesting subjects 
of the present day. We buy short fiction and 
feature articles, good verse, humorous skits and 
cartoons and comedy. Payment is two and a half 
cents a word.” 





New Magazine 


Man Stories, 587 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Published by Metropolitan Publishers, who also 
own Two Gun Stories. The sub-title is All Ad- 
venture. October was the first i issue and contained 
far flung adventure, war, navy, smuggling, crime 
and prize fight stories. 
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Talking Pictures 
New Market for Writers 


BIG PRICES are being paid for stories suitable 
to Talking Picture adaptation. Material from 
new writers is receiving favorable consideration 
at the Studioss ENORMOUS DEMAND has 
been created for stories written directly for the 
screen, but in order to succeed in this lucrative 
field the writer must know the new technique 
of the TALKIES 


Learn Hollywood Institute (located in 
hi the center of motion picture pro- 
this duction) is in a position to offer 
New you the most practical and timely 


Medium instruction possible in a short, 
interesting course that is simple 
and easy to learn and directly in line with 
Talking Picture requirements. We teach you 
to write the new photoplay technique of 
DIALOGUE, SOUND and ACTION. Our 
students are taught through PRACTICE— 
not theory. 
Prof Hollywood Institute is headed by 
rores- —_H. H. VAN LOAN, internation- 
sional ally known author, journalist and 
ni scenarist. As writer of more 
Training than 100 successful photoplays 
which have been produced by such famous 
Studios as Universal, Paramount, Pathe, M. G. 
M., Fox, Vitagraph and Christie, Mr. Van 
Loan is in a position to speak with authority 
for he knows the technique of Talking Pictures 
as required by the big studios. He has passed 
through every stage of authorship from that of 
lowly beginner to his present eminent position 
as one of America’s foremost dramatists and 
photoplaywrights. The methods through which 
he achieved his success are now available to the 
new writer through Hollywood Institute course 
of individualized training. Endorsed by editors, 
authors and scenario writers as being the most 
practical instruction available. 


Hollywood Institute training and 


Selling service is complete in itself. We 
Your not only teach the writing of Talk- 
Story ing Picture stories, but our Sales 


} Department is in daily contact 
with the studios and makes personal submission 


of acceptable stories written by our students. 
Hollywood Institute also offers a course in Dramatic Fiction 
Writing designed to teach the writing of storics that sell— 
first to popular magazines as fiction—then to motion picture 
studios for Talking Picture production—thus providing a 
double market. 

Full information regarding the money making opportunities 
in the profession of authorship, and details of our easy 
payment plan may be obtained without cost or obligation 
by signing the coupon below. 

Hollywood Photoplay & Fiction Institute, 

Dept. C-12, Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your catalogue 
OJ) “WRITING FOR TALKING & SILENT PICTURES” or 
(J “DRAMATIC FICTION WRITING” 
giving details of the opportunities in the course I have 
checked. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 













































It's 


Be An Ad 


Easy to ° 
Learn Writer! 


No experience necessary. Spare time or full time. 
Bigger opportunities now in Advertising than ever 
before. Constant demand for men and women with 
ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, mail order experts, 
all make big money. New p!an. Nothing else like it. 
Write today for details and new free booklet, In- 
creased Salaries and Promotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3058 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 








AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Good, strong manuscript envelopes, gummed flaps for flat 
mailing, 24-pound Kraft. 


Size 9x12 Size 914x12% 
25 envelopes.....cesees $ .50 25 envelopes.....sesees -55 
50 envelopes........0+ -90 50 envelopes....-++++++ 1.00 
Karlton Kraft, best envelope on the market, 32-pound weight. 
Size 9x12 Size 944x12% 
25 envelopes......sse0 $ .75 25 envelopes......eeee- : 
50 envelopes........+++ 1.40 50 envelopes.........+. 1.50 


Envelopes for small scripts, 28-pound Brown Kraft. 
Size No. 10 Size No. 11 ize No. 12 
50 envelopes...45c 50 envelopes...50c 50 envelopes...55c 
ood grade manuscript paper, 16 or 20 pound, 8%4x11 inches. 

Our Leader Brand Our Leader Brand, 16-pound 


Boxed Weight 
One box (500 sheets)...$1.20 One box (500 sheets)...$1.10 
% Ream (250 sheets).. .65 % Ream (250 sheets).. .60 
Extra god grade Bond, rag content. 
Reams, (boxed) 500 sh., $1.45 
rare . ¥% Ream, 16 pound..... .70 
Heavy duty, typewriter ribbons—75c. Three for $1.80. 
We prepay postage anywhere east of Rocky Mountains; 
west of Rocky Mountains or Canada, add 10%; (10% dis- 
count on orders of $5.00 or over.) 
Note: Send for our new book, ‘“‘How to Prepare Manu- 
scripts and Contest Entries,’’ Postpaid for 35 cents. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 


Printers—Publishers—Stationers 


UPLAND, IND. 





$10,000.00 


for an Original Story! 


The motion picture producers are willing to pay 
you that much for your stories if they are good. 
Now, for the first time in the annals of pic- 
tures the studios are demanding original stories 
and do not care who writes them. The day of 
the unknown writer with a suitable story is here 
as well as for the lesser writers of screenable 
published works. 


I have written and sold my own stories to the 
screen. I know the ‘‘ropes’’ of writing and 
selling. My Hollywood sales representative is 
one of the best. (The Producers begin to get 
out their check books when they see her coming!) 


Submit your work to me for reading without 
obligation. If it is not suitable, I'll fire it back 
to you. If it is and needs preparing for the 
screen, I'll do that for you. (No copyright or 
publishing bunk!) Only twenty per cent sales 
commission charged. If you have tried others 
you will appreciate working with me. 


Motion Picture Department 


Daryl Doran Agency 


Six North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Writer’s Digest 


Satire Market 


Town Tidings, 319 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., needs short satirical skits on up-to- 
date topical subjects, 1000 words in length. 
Also short humorous subjects, same length 
or shorter. Short stories used lean to- 
wards the more humorous and farcical type 
and are about 1500 words. Poetry is of the 
lighter sophisticated type, and also poetry 
of a serious nature, if it is sharp and capably 
handled. Poetry is paid for at 15c a line 
on publication. Report is made within two 
weeks. Prose is paid for at lc a word on 
publication. Better see a sample copy. 
Send 15 cents to Frederick G. Brownell, 
editor. Town Tidings is not on many na- 
tional newsstands. Circulation concentrated 
in Buffalo and thereabouts. 





Challenger 


The latest magazine to enter the general adven- 
ture field is All Fiction, published by Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

It uses a high type of action adventure fiction 
of great variety. The locale may be any place 
under the sun, but a writer must know the country 
and conditions which he attempts to write about. 
The author probably has the greatest variety to 
shoot at in this new magazine of any of its type 
now printed. Stories range from the Western to 
the period story or action sagas out of history. A 
crook or detective story is also used each issue. 

There is very little limitation on the type of 
story so long as it is well written. When action 
is mentioned it should not be action for action’s 
sake, but a logical development of strong charac- 
terization. 

Each issue a short short story of the out trail 
is used. There is also a need for good, virile verse 
that will appeal to the adventure type of reader. 
Women interest is not barred, but it must be used 
purely for motivation of action—no heart-throbs 
are wanted. 

Right at present stories of Africa or the South 
Seas are not being bought because of over-supply. 
New writers are always welcome and every story 
is read carefully. Payment is made upon accept- 
ance and the rates are good. Carson W. Mowre 
is the editor of this new magazine. It is a monthly 
and sells for 10c, which should make it one of 
the best sellers on the market. 


Air Trails 


Air Trails, a Street & Smith magazine, 79 7th 
Ave., New York, uses high-class material. Must 
be fast-moving and authentic. Short stories—two 
to six thousand words. Novelettes,.ten to twenty 
thousand words. A few poems. No unsolicited 
articles. Stories from new writers gladly received 
and given prompt readings. Payment on accept- 
ance. Rates according to value of manuscript to 
magazine. Paul Chadwick is the editor. 
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Criticism and Sales Service 


Terms (each manuscript charged for separately): 

For manuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 

7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; up 

to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00: 

up to 50,000 words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, 
$25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a de 

t od I ctive cri m of anywhere 

from 1 ) to 6,06 ords if unavailable 

if a stor is available, or can he mace 

so | revision. the fee covers such 

work, including typing, submissions. 

et n brief, | back my judgment 

with my time and 

tead of asking the 


The Commission 


Charged on Sales 





Professional Collaboration 
Service 
MY PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 


Service is not a ‘‘Course.’’ It is intensive ind! 
vidual work with the client, during which we write 
a story together, step by step, from the plot germ to 
the completed manuscript. This constitutes the mest prac 
tical training possible. The client learns HOW by DOING 
—NOT by READING about how somebody elise did it ’ 
Although | am called upon to do a tremendees amoun 
of work in this Service, the terms are surprisingly lew and 
cenvenient. Particulars on request. Some eilents in this 
service have sold the story even before they fad completed 
the payments. Others have sold stories written while they 
were still working on the collaboration stery with me. All 
testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for 
literary success. This Service is entirely independent o 
the Criticism and Sales Service 
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